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Things were not 
as in Time 


claimed me quietly in 
my sleep... 

The relinquishing of the bonds 
occurred more smoothly than I 
would have expected. An Angel 
of God, as it were behind my 
shoulder, bade me enter the pres- 
ence of my Judge and Savior. 
Were it not for a knowledge of 
my deserving temporal punish- 
ment for sins, I could have 
thought—in an earthly way of 
speaking—that I had gone 
straight to Heaven; for there I 
faced God. 


Yet I experienced no light ‘of 
glory in myself. All within my 
soul of which I was aware was a 
sense of awe, utter Adoration 
and an immediate, unfathomable 
Desire to be of His Own and 
with Him. But I knew that now 
was not the “time.” The Desire 
occuring in a brief space of ex- 
perience reflected, a  thou- 
sand times multiplied, the most 
delicious yet innocent desire I 
had ever known on Earth. 

God looked at me; Unchang- 
ing. 

I judged myself. All that was 
mine was my record. My soul 
could feel nothing else in the 
face of the tremendous contrast 
between it and that vision Who 
sat upon His judgment seat. Yet 
in this momentary parting of 
The Veil, I knew that ineffable 
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The Uld Man 


Richard Raynal 


Delight for which man was 
made; that incomprehensible 
Promise; that Worth-All for 
Which the martyrs died and for 
Which saints tended the sores 
and souls of lepers. 


I was passive. Of volition I 
had none, nor had I any other 
faculty of the mind or body. My 
soul, my Ego, possessed alone 
its own record. Then, in that 
brief flash of this experience I 
knew that God knew—and He 
certainly knew that I knew— 
that my propitiation must be 
made: that in order to partake 
of His Son’s glory, I must fur- 
ther suffer with Him—or rather, 
without Him, when my whole ex- 
istence as a person known by 
Him from all Eternity, craved 
naught but to be with Him, to 
adore Him and to fill my soul 
with His Beauty and to partake 
of the rewards of the glorified in 
that Eternal Sunrise whose rays 
were even now striking off the 
walls of the myriad mansions of 
that Heavenly Land, a thousand 
times more radiant than the 
most brilliant diamond I had 
ever seen with corporeal eyes. 


Such was- my transition ; into 
the présence: of: my,’ No 
pointing of accusations ‘by any 
other > No, self*. commit- 
ment. *,Just: the’ record, both 


good and, bad, reflected 
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out the transparent disembodi- 
ment of my soul from the Page 
of a Book in the hands of an 
Angel. 

So, when this indescribable, 
and by the Eternal Design the 
greatest, experience of my ex- 
istence faded as suddenly as it 
had occurred, my soul found it- 
self in darkness, complete and 
profound. All I knew then was 
that I was a part of it. Nothing 
more empty could be imagined. 
What a Void! 


After The Experience, What a 
Void! 

Slowly, dully, ever so vaguely, 
I began to partake of the sense 
of loss; a terrible loss greater 
than any I’d ever known. I want- 
ed God. But even in His absence 
I knew that I would be with 
Him afterwards. I knew it from 
His Look—a Look briefly fasten- 
ed upon a bare soul alone in the 
Universe with its record; but a 
look as deep as the deep of an 
eternal sea! 

I was aware of other souls 
about me in a similar state. How 
I perceived this I know not. Un- 
doubtedly it bore some relation 


to the Communion of Saints. The 
sense of loss was in them, too; 
but we could not pray for onef 
another. Those days had passed! ¥ 

The great thirst we possessed 
to see God again, to be with Him 
in the mansion for which we 
were made, generated in us an 


intense heat, as it were, that be. FF 


came, indeed, unbearable—yet 
we could not die again! We 
floated upon a void of darkness 
like unto anathema itself, from 
which we could not escape. Nor 
from the unbearable pain of 
mingled loss and desire and hope, 
Yet, at times, waves of cool pe- 
riods engulfed us, relieving the 
oppression of loss and encourag- 
ing in us hope for early release. [ 
These we knew to be the prayers ff 
of the Faithful on Earth applied 
in Time to us. 


Yet things were not as in 
Time. The terrible and excru- 
ciating re-livings of memories 
on the one hand, and the cool, 
hopeful prayers wafted on the 
gentle breeze of Divine Mercy, 
alternated, coming and going, in 
turn. But each time the waves 
of prayers subsided, the heat 
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mounted in us. These changes 
became more frequent, recurring 
Hin an ever-increasing crescendo, 
until the oscillations seemed to 
affect simultaneously every soul 
here in Purgatory! 


As the vibrations into whieh 
this suffering developed reached 
higher and higher octaves, a 
Loud Wail as of a thousand 
voices on a background of as 
many vehement sighs, rent the 
dark void—altogether like unto 
the harmony of many hungry 
wolves howling in the frigid 
darkness for that which they 
craved. Then, when the heat and 
the din of the souls surpassed 
imagination itself, there came a 
blinding flash! And a crash of 
sound as if made with cymbals. 


The Flash was not as light- 
ning, though as sudden. It had 
not the blue of the electric flash. 
But it was Golden and White and 
had the movement of the wings 
of ten thousand Angels. A con- 
cert of sounds became beautiful, 
uplifting, like a Heavenly sym- 
phony of trumpets. All beings 
there knew that a soul had gone 
into its glory. Again, as sud- 
denly as the Flash had come, it 
vanished leaving naught but 
shadows which rapidly melted 
into darkness. Once more I be- 
came a part of the blackened 
void. This darkness now seemed 
familiar. Soon the pulsations 
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leading into vibrations would be- 
gin again, I knew... 

The Hope that was an ingre- 
dient of my soul had, as a part 
of it, a simple fact. A circum- 
stance that seemed far away— 
yet near, as though memory and 
truth were intermingling: A son 
of mine offering Holy Mass! 

Truth! A cooling balm anoint- 
ed my parched being. The dark- 
ness turned to deep blue which 
immediately paled. On all sides 
Light as before, but quiet and 
without vibration. The clash of 
Heavenly brass! This light came 
from myself! Praised be the 
Eternal God of Power and to 
Him only and forever be Adora- 
tion! 

Gold and White before the 
Throne and in Its midst a beam 
of Red, bathed in the Blood of 
the Lamb! There sounded ten 
thousand trumpets in timeless 
accord with indescrible scintilla- 
tions of beauty around and about 
the Throne of the Lamb. 

Holding up the Throne were 
the hands of my son. The Heav- 
enly bands hushed and I heard 
the voice of my son: Hoe Est 
Corpus Meum... 

Peace—beginning to be— 

“Eye hath not seen nor ear 

heard, 

Nor has it entered into the 

heart of man, 

What things God has prepared 

for those who love Him.” 


in Perpetual Help. 


When I walk about my room with my Rosary in my hand 
the themes for musical compositions come so fast to me that 
I hardly have time to put them on paper.—Franz Joseph Hadyn 
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We must restore 
dignity of paternity 


OST of the evils which af- 
flict the world locally, na- 
tionally and internationally have 
their roots in the decline in 
family life. It is impossible to 
rescue the world without start- 
ing with the restoration of the 
family. This can be done only 
through the application to fam- 
ily life of the principles of 
Christ, of which the Church is 
the divinely appointed custodian 
and teacher. It is to this blessed 
work that the National Catho- 
lic Conference on Family Life 
has dedicated itself. 

To restore the family in the 
direction of the Christian ideal 
it is necessary to first restore 
the dignity and the authority 
of Christian fatherhood. The 
dignity of fatherhood has sel- 
dom if ever in Christian times 
been held in less esteem. The 
ridicule to which fatherhood is 
subjected in the so-called com- 
ics, in the motion pictures, on 
the radio and in much that pass- 
es for literary effort is a symp- 
tom. If it did not reflect a trend 
in the attitude of the people as 
a whole, it would not flourish 
to the extent to which it does. 

The decline in the respect for 
the authority and the dignity 
.of paternity is contemporaneous 
with the decline of religion in 
the home. Indeed, religion and 
the religious heritage in a home 


Youre Slipping 


Richard Reid 


may be largely guaged by thf 
respect for the father, even 
more than by respect for the 
mother, for respect for the 
mother is more instinctive. 

Our Catholic homes, by th ® 
grace of God, have not been ff 
blighted in this way in anything 
like the degree that the homes 
in America in general have been 
afflicted. But the evil is con. 
tagious; there is evidence that 
many of our families have been 
contaminated, and the malady is | 
growing. The disease must he 
arrested in our Catholic homes; 
they must be made centers from 
which the antidote of example 
and influence will spread 
through the land 

I am convinced that a major 
factor in the decline of family 
life is a lack of appreciation of 
the dignity of fatherhood on the 
part of fathers themselves. If 
we who are fathers are always 
conscious of the great dignity 
of fatherhood, I believe that the 
restoration of family life will 
follow as certainly as verdure 
follows the advent of spring. 

The entire universe is a vast 
paternalistic project, presided 
over by the first father, God the 
Father. There are three persons 
in God, the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. These three are 
one and, as we were taught in 
our catechism, equal in all 
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things. The most important fact 
in the universe is the existence 
of God. The next most impor- 
tant fact is the Fatherhood of 
God. God the Father is the 
principle of the other Divine 


7% Persons. God the Son is the Re- 


deemer and God the Holy Ghost 
the Sanctifier, but God the Fath- 
er is the Creator. While we know 
that each Person possesses all 
the attributes of God to an in- 
finite degree, omnipotence with 
all its operations, especially cre- 
ation, is attributed to God the 
Father. 

The dignity of earthly father- 
hood is indicated by the fact 
that it is a reflection of the 
Fatherhood of God. God the 
Father is the Creator of the hu- 
man race. The human father 
and mother are cooperators with 
God in the creation of human 
bodies and souls. God does not 
create and forget; the human 
father likewise nourishes and 
guards those for whose exist- 
ence he is responsible, 

The dignity and the authority 
of the office of father have their 
source in the very nature of the 
divinely instituted post. We hon- 
or the governor, the president, 
the priest, the bishop and the 
pope for their office, and we re- 
sect their authority irrespective 
of their personality. When the 
finger of God wrote the decal- 
ogue delivered to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, He said: “Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” He 
did not say: “Honor a_ good 
father and a good mother.” A 
father, and a mother as well, 


is to be honored for the position 
God has given them through par- 
enthood. The title has always 
been one meriting great re- 
spect, even among the pagans 
who preserved the natural vir- 
tues. 

The first teachers of Chris- 
tianity are reverently termed 
“the Apostolic Fathers.” The 
Church has no title of greatér 
distinction to confer than that 
of a “Father of the Church.” 
The chief bishop of the Church, 
the successor of the Prince of 
the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ 
on earth, is esteemed and rever- 
ed as the “Holy Father.” 

To be a father is to be the 
head of a family. The idea of 
the family permeates all human 
activity. The human race is the 
family of mankind. The Church 
is the great family of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, with the 
Holy Father as its visible head. 
The bishop is the spiritual fath- 
er of the diocese; the pastor is 
the spiritual father of the par- 
ish. Abbeys, monasteries and 
convents are modeled along fam- 
ily lines, with the revered title 
of father or mother given to the 
superior. Out of the family come 
the priests, sisters, brothers, 
bishops, popes, saints. And 
few indeed would be what they 
are if it were not for the fath- 
ers, who, with the mothers, spent 
themselves in sacrifice for them. 

Catholic Action is the partici- 
pation of the laity in the work 
of the hierarchy. To St. Augus- 
tine, fathers were his “co-epis- 
copi,” his co-bishops, since they, 
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like bishops, are charged with 
the care for the souls commit- 
ted to their care? The family is 
a little church, a little diocese, 
with the father at its head as 
teacher, lawmaker, judge, “just 
as Christ is the head of the 
Church.” The parish is compos- 
ed of the union of these little 
churches, and from them grow 
the diocese and the universal 
Church. 

Of the father’s obligation to 
nourish, support, protect and ed- 
ucate his child we need not speak. 
The American father, whether 
or not he is the household of 
the faith, traditionally strives 
not merely to equip his children 
to take his place in society but 
to enable them to occupy a high- 
er status than is his; Catholic 
fathers are at least no less so- 
licitous for their sons and dau- 
ghters. 

But the father has a greater 
responsibility. He transmits na- 
tural life to his child, but he can- 
not transmit supernatural life. 
Yet he has a compelling obli- 
gation to see that supernatural 
life is transmitted to him, by 
bringing the little one to Christ 
in the person of the priest, by 
having him made a child of God 
through the waters of Baptism, 
and by keeping him close to God 
every day of his life. 

The father must, therefore, 
be a man of character, a man of 
prayer. Archbishop Cushing 
says that no father of a United 
States bishop at this time was a 
college graduate. These fathers 
did not have what is known as 
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higher education. They did not 
have wealth. They did not have 
social position. But they were 
men of prayer, men of charact-f 
er, and in transmitting life ty 
their sons they transmitted char. 
acter, giving to this nation af 
fine a hierarchy as any country 
has had in the nineteen centur.§ 
ies since Pentecost. 


The father must be a man of 
authority, a reflection of the au- f 
thority of God. The failure of 
fathers to exercise their author. f 
ity is a major defect in Ameri- P 
can family life. There is no true P 
love if the parent does not gent- 
ly and firmly use his authority to 
guide his children along the path- 
way dictated by his Christian 
principles and his experience. 

But in exercising his author- 
ity, the father must not forget 
he is acting in the capacity of a 
judge, and he is not a_ just 
judge who has not the interest 
or the patience in a case to 
determine all the pertinent 
facts and understand the cir- 
cumstances. Neither the habit- 
ually severe or the habitually 
compliant father is the reflec- 
tion of the Divine Father Who is 
the essence of justice and of 
mercy. 


There must not only be an ex- 
ercise of just and temperate 
authority on the part of the fa- 
ther, but there must be obedi- 
ence on the part of the children. 
Here again we have the pattern 
in the Divine plan. It was 
through the obedience of the Son 
of God te His Heavenly Father 
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that the Redemption was ac- 
complished. In His agony in the 
garden of Gethsemani, He pray- 
ed: “My Father, if this cup can- 
@ not pass away unless I drink it, 
Thy Will be done.” (Matt. XXVI, 
43.) Authority must always be 
used in such a way as to inspire 
) willing obedience, an obedience 
» rooted in respect and love, not 
in fear. 

At the side of the father there 
is always the mother, comple- 
menting, supplementing, aiding 
him, inspiring him in the duty 
she shares with him. As the co- 
operation of the father and the 
mother is necessary to give life, 
so is it essential to sustain and 
develop it. The lives, the charac- 
ter of the children will be per- 
manently influenced, and even 
ennobled or ruined, by the re- 
lations of the father and the 
mother, as manifested by the 
tragic plight of so many sons 
and daughters from _ broken 
homes in the criminal courts of 
the land. 

Children will not respect or 
love the mother and the father 
unless the mother and the fath- 
er respect and love each other. 
Where this mutual love is ab- 
sent in a home, the souls of the 
children, starving for an atmos- 
phere of affection, will become 
shriveled and warped. In this 
respect, the shortcoming of the 
father is usually the greater, 
because it is the father who is 
most likely, because of the press- 
ure of his daily duties outside 
the home, to neglect to manifest 
external indications of the af- 
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fection for his wife which wells 
within him. In the formation of 
the character of the children, 
there is no more effective influ- 
ence than the example of the 
father. 


We who are fathers must 
deepen the realization of our 
responsibility in another direc- 
tion, and that is in the religious 
education of our children. The 
family was the original school, 
with the father the principal as 
well as a teacher. We now have 
our magnificent, our marvelous 
Catholic school system, which 
has been described as the great- 
est miracle of the Church in Am- 
erica. But the primary responsi- 
bility still belongs to the par- 
ents, and first of all to the fath- 
er. We must understand that 
our admirable school system is 
not intended to relieve us of our 
responsibility but to aid us in 
the discharge of our duty. 

The most lustrous example for 
father is found in the head of 
the Holy Family. The Gospels 
tell us that after His Blessed 
Mother and His Foster-father 
found Him among the learned 
doctors in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, the Boy Jesus “went 
down with them and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject to 
them.” (Luke II, 51.) No an- 
gels provided bread for the Holy 
Family; St. Joseph earned it by 
the sweat of his brow. The eco- 
nomic necessity which impell- 
ed him before the Annunciation 
to move from Bethlehem to Naz- 
areth, in order to make a living 
for himself and the Blessed Vir- 
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gin. Nothing more poignantly 
emphasizes the less than moder- 
ate circumstances of the Holy 
Family than the birth of the 
King of Kings in the stable at 
Bethlehem. How St. Joseph’s 
fatherly heart must have been 
afflicted by the gentle maiden, 
the Mother of God, giving birth 
to Her Divine Son in such sur- 
roundings, without the comforts 
of even the homes of the poor. 
It is not a great Apostle for a 
heroic martyr or an angelic doc- 
tor but St. Joseph the Father 
who has been honored by being 
named the patron of the Uni- 
~ versal Church. 

The roster of the saints of 
the Church is liberally sprinkled 
with the names of other fathers 
who have realized in abundant 
measure the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of fatherhood. 

King Louis IX of France laid 
the foundations of a kingdom 
which was to remain one of the 
great nations of the world for 
hundreds of years, but he did not 
permit his exacting duties as 
ruler to interfere with his re- 
sponsibilities as a parent, a ma- 
jor factor in the decision of the 
Church to raise him to the hon- 
ors of the altar. 

St. Thomas More was not only 
an ideal husband and father as 
well as an exemplary Chancell- 
or of England, but he was one of 
history’s most courageous de- 
fenders of the indissolubility of 
the marriage bond. It was his 
defense of the sacredness of the 
marriage bond which brought 
him to the block and to a 


martyr’s crown at the hands of 
Henry the Eighth’s execution. 
ers. 


During the past year the 
Church again recognized an ex- 
emplary parent when the Holy 
Father presided at the cannon- 
ization of St. Nicholas of Flue, f 
the father of five sons and five 
daughters, one of the former af 
priest and doctor of theology. Jt 
was St. Nicholas of Flue who in 
1480 averted civil war in Switz- 
erland and won a place as one 
of the great heroes of the Swiss 
Republic. 


There is no more touching ex- 
ample in modern times of the 
diginity and responsibility of 
fatherhood than one of the 
greatest apostles of Catholic lay 
action, Frederick Ozanam, the 
founder of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, whose work 
for God, his Church and his 
country started with the form- 
ing of the character of the soul 
of the child entrusted to him 
by God as the head of a family. 


We Catholic laymen, there- 
fore, who have the privilege, 
the honor and the really terrify- 
ing responsibility of being fath- 
ers must likewise be leaders, as 
these saintly fathers were, in 
the effort to restore the family 
and, through it, the world to 
God. Christ must be King in 
our homes. If we always remem- 
ber that as fathers we are Vicars 
of Christ in the home, just as » 
the Holy Father is the Vicar of 
Christ in the world, we shall 
have little trouble keeping the 
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precious souls entrusted to us 

‘close to His Sacred Heart. 

} As fathers, we are not mere- 
ly the head of a family; we are 


Pi the head of a race. For if each 
Jof our children have as many 


) children as we have, making due 


> allowance for religious vocations, 


>the number of our descendants 


DD in several generations will reach 


> almost astronomical proportions, 
as you can see if you will take 
time to do a little problem in 


can never resign from the post. 

It is ours not only through life 

but in eternity, with its respon- 

sibility continuing until we shall 

have led not only our children 

but our children’s children to 

our Heavenly Father. 

“In that sweet land beyond the 
skies, 

Where sweet friendship never 
dies, 

Where no more the song shall 
rise, 


mathematics. Once a father, we Farewell! Farewell!” 


God And Your Child 


In the early dawn of his physical life, the newborn grad- 
ually brings his eyes to focus on and to follow a moving light, 
his mother’s face, her moving form, and this is the first step in 
a long line of experiences that lead to clear and perfect vision 
in later life. So, too, from the early dawn of infancy, the child 
can be helped by his every day experiences to bring the develop- 
ing powers of his mind and heart to focus easily and happily on 
God—if the parents will provide the light—the movement God- 
ward—the direction in keeping the child’s awakening but as 
yet immature powers. This is what Heaven awaits—the par- 
ents’ effort to bring about the gradual joining of the forces of 
growth, natural and supernatural, within the growing personality 
of the child as he becomes conscious of God and of his relation- 
ship to Him. 


Since each parent, each family, each child is in a way 
unique, each bearing the stamp of his own individuality; with- 
in the common Catholic way of life, each mother and father 
must discover and rediscover the experience that invigorate 
their Faith, strengthen their Hope and enkindle their Charity. 
From the richness of this, their own spiritual life, they will best 
be guided in their work with their children. From the rich- 
ness of their own spiritual life they will be motivated to deeper 
study of the laws of natural growth and development so that, 
in union with God’s plan for the perfection of their child, they 
will cooperate with Him to the best of their ability in forming 
their child into the likeness of another Christ.—Sister Mary de 
Lourdes. 
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Deprived of life 
before birth 


WATS the matter, Mummy? 

Can’t you get to sleep to- 
night? Maybe it was that lob- 
ster at dinner, but still—you 
hear us talking to you almost 
every night, not just tonight. 
You know, Mummy, you puzzle 
us. You’re one of a nation re- 
nowned for love of children. 
You and Daddy worked hard be- 
hind that movement for the new 
children’s home, and you were 
the ones who insisted on in- 
serting the clause about care 
for unmarried mothers into the 
hospital rules. And we remem- 
ber how proud you were when 
Daddy gave that money for re- 
lief to European infants. Yet, 
calmly and remorselessly, you 
killed one of us and prevented 
the other from being conceived. 
When you read that article 
about abandoned Chinese babies, 
you termed it “revolting” but 
you didn’t give us even that 
short period of life. By birth 
control, Mummy, you robbed us 
of our lives. 

We know, you thought you 
had a lot of good reasons—it’s 
a period of economic insecurity; 
living quarters are over-crowd- 
ed; you’re in poor health—but 
weren’t these just to ease the 
nag of conscience telling you 
that such birth control is mur- 
der? That’s what killing me 
was, Mummy. Once my life had 
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begun, it was morally wrong to [ 
take it unless I had done some- f 
thing to forfeit my right to live. 
Was lying in your womb wrong 
of me, that I should be slain 
without compunction? Human 
life is not yours to dispose of as 
you wish: the same God Who 
gave me life will demand a 
heavy reckoning from the one 
who violated His will. 

But birth control goes beyond 
mere murder, Mummy. That is 
where your preventing the con- 
ception of my brother comes in. 
The primary purpose of mar- 
riage is the procreation of the 
human race. Because of this, 
there are certain pleasures at- 
tached to the marriage act: 
pleasures which are lawful and 
innocent only so long as_ the 
purpose of the act is not frus- 
trated. When you and Daddy 
indulged in those pleasures but 
impeded their result, you vio- 
lated the moral law and sinned 
against nature. You showed an 
immature longing for marital 
pleasures without fear of the 
consequences. You weren’t a- 
fraid for our welfare, Mummy: 
We all know that the true rea- 
son was a selfish desire to es- 
cape the responsibility and hard 
work involved in raising a fam- 
ily. 

We know too, that you had 
much precedent, for hadn’t you 
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heard and read much about or- 
ganizations like the American 
Birth Control League? In fact, 
this league, headed by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sanger, brought the first 
3 crowth of the Birth Control 
3 movement to America by claim- 
| ing that the world was heading 


dangerous over-population. 


You and Daddy convinced your- 
selves that it would be a “crime” 
to bring us into a world of ever- 
crowding, famine, inade- 
quate sanitation. Birth control 
seemed a panacea. But Mummy, 
statisticians know that the Un- 
ited States is in danger of un- 
der-population. A chart prepar- 
ed by the National Resources 
Committee predicted a peak of 
one hundred forty to one hun- 
dred fifty million in 1970, fol- 
lowed by a steady decline. And 
Mummy, this chart checked al- 
most exactly with 1940 census 
figures. By now most econom- 
ists agree that we are heading 
toward a decrease rather than an 
increase in population. 


Even so, you think that chil- 
dren should be spaced properly. 
Oh Mummy, how could you be so 
stupid as to believe such a thing? 
In 1942 the Birth Control Fed- 
eration, having lost its first cor- 
nerstone of “overpopulation” 
changed its name to the Planned 
Parenthood Federation, and an- 
nounced that children should be 
spaced at least two years apart 
in order to produce hardier, 
more intelligent children. But 
expert obstetricians have stud- 
ied this claim, and they find that 
if we were born only twelve 


months after our immediate pre- 
decessors, we would be no less 
healthy or bright than a baby 
which had a longer wait. The 
doctors assert it is better to 
rely on nature rather than arti- 
ficial means to space births pro- 
erly. After all, Mummy, nature 
has God for director and diag- 
nostician! 

Now don’t tell us that you’re 
going to fall back on the third 
claim of the various proponents 
of birth control—that because 
Daddy isn’t making much money, 
you should have fewer children 
in order to live on his salary. 
In other words, if a family is 
too expensive, it is better to 
murder some of its members 
rather than to strive for a fam- 
ily wage from employers. And 
remember that wealthy friend of 
yours? She should be able to 
have lots of children, yet she is 
the one who talked you into 
birth control. Isn’t that a 
scream? 

It’s a pity, Mummy, that when 
you think you’re being most 
modern, you should fall back on 
the degenerate pagan ideal of 
pleasure before all else. It is 
worse than shocking that a nat- 
tion founded on Christian prin- 
ciples should go to the extremes 
of immorality and infanticide to 
find pleasure. Remember, Mum- 
my, that the country you’re so 
proud of may be a world power 
physically, but it can never be- 
come a world influence spiritu- 
ally and morally until it can 
erase and atone for this and 
other sins on the national con- 
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science. Of course, this is all a_ ficant that, as you drift off ty 
figment of your imagination. sleep, you should dream of blooif 
You’re just being cultured and — innocent blood — on your 
up-to-date. But isn’t it signi- hands? 


| Disrespect For Father 


It has become a matter of public concern, writes the 
Prairie Messenger, of Regina, Sask., that in certain forms of 
entertainment the respect for father is being seriously under- 
mined. The most influential of these was the subject of an 
article in American Magazine of February, 1948, which was 
condemned in Reader’s Digest of April. It was titled “Radio 
sponsors pay thousands of dollars a week to put family fights 
and chitchat on the air.” Part of it said: “If you are a hus- 
band—and have a scrappy missus—you may be able to pick up 
some real folding money by airing your ruckuses. But you 
should realize that the husband is usually expected to play one 
of two roles; either you are the fall guy for all the family 
horseplay, the butt of all jokes, or you are just a blank, a 
convenient backdrop against which your remarkable wife can 
scintillate.” 


The writer, Vance Packard, says there are 37 families 
“slugging it out before microphones, to the amused fascination 
of about 80,000,000 listeners.” He claims that of the 25,000,000 
Americans who listen to “the battering of husbands Harris and 
Nelson,” at least 5,000,000 are “youngsters with tender ears, 
who are not told that the smart-talking ‘children’ they hear are 
young actors impersonating the real-life Nelson and Harris 
children.” He quotes one of these “children” as saying over the 
air: “Poor Daddy, he has no character at all.” 


Mr. Packard draws attention to the harm this can do when 
he says: “Dr. James Bender, director of the National Institute 
for Human Relations, suggests that repeated exposure to such 
programs can make children disrespectful of their own fathers.” 


In Chapter Twenty of Exodus we read: “And the Lord 
spoke all these words ... Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
Sound family life, which makes for sound public life, calls for 
the respect of father which the Creator ordered in the solemn 
declaration of the Ten Commandments. Respect for the 
“fatherland” will not long endure once respect for the father 
has been discarded.—The Bulletin, NCWU. 
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She Always 


short story 


THEY told me I needed a 

change, an evening away 
from my knitting and my put- 
tering. I, Grandma Harstad, 


> needed escape from my only con- 


tentment! 

“You'll enjoy yourself at the 
Hilltop Club,” my _ son-in-law 
George said. “You'll meet a lot 
of nice people and have some 
fun. We'll play the pinball 
machine, you and me.” 

“But little Marsha. I must 
stay at home with the child.” 

“Not tonight, mother,” Beth 
said. “We’re taking Marsha 
with us, just for a few hours. 
Come, mother, put on your hat.” 

I put on my hat. I have 
learned that it is best to do as 
I’m told for it saves impatient 
words and uneasy glances. But 
I must not complain; I have so 
much to be grateful for. 

When Henry died two years 
ago, the children made room 
for me. There was little left 
after the farm was sold. But 
enough, because I need little. 
It is only that I feel so empty, 
so unwanted. Just a few years 
ago I kept a large house and 
when I was younger I some- 
times worked in the fields be- 
side Henry. On my feet twelve 
hours a day—happy, joy-filled 
hours. 

I hardly know my daughter 
Beth. The shy one, we called 
her. She has blossomed; she is 


Was Lucky 


Adolph Reghi 


pretty and brisk now, a fine 
wife for George Duncan. George 
is a skilled mechanic; he is 
good to Beth and is not cross 
because I must live in his house. 
They mean well. I share their 
comforts, I take pride and com- 
fort in my grandchild, but I am 
an intruder here and it is not 
my home. 

Marsha held my hand and 
danced with eagerness while 
her daddy went to the garage 
for the car. She had never been 
to the Hilltop Club either. 

When we reached it, George 
let us in with a key. You must 
have a key because only the 
select families and friends are 
allowed there. It was early and 
most of the tables were empty. 

It was a tavern, a_ saloon, 
really. A place for the tired and 
the restless and those unhappy 
at home. I did not belong there 
and neither did Beth and 
George. Think of it, little Mar- 
sha, a child of seven, in a tavern 
with her parents. She should 
have been at home with me and 
asleep. 

A bright, cheery girl brought 
bottles of beer and strawberry 
pop to our table. A bitter dry- 
ness settled deep within me but 
I had no thirst. I tried but I 
could not swallow the beer. 

Beth and George joined others 
dancing to noisy record music. 
Marsha looked about, brown 
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eyes drinking it in. Men at the 
bar laughing. . . women at 
tables chatting and smiling. . . 
the barmaid serving liquor. 
They were respectable people, 
friendly with their kind. One or 
two spoke to me but I had few 
words to hold them and they 
left quickly. I was so alone. 


Beth and George returned and 
finished their beer. Beth smoked 
nervously and she and George 
were silent. I was on their 
minds, it was plain, and they 
wanted to forget me for awhile. 


George said, “Come on, grand- 
ma, let’s play the pinball mach- 
ine. Here, see this jigger? You 
put a nickel in it, like this.” 
Blue and yellow and_ green 
lights flickered and died be- 
hind the glass. A row of 
squares read forty, four and 
two. What did it mean? Stu- 
pidly, I stood watching George. 

He touched my arm. “Now 
push this thing. . . see, the ball 
pops up. Then pull back on this. 
. . . let it snap. Now watch!” 

A shiny steel ball curved 
high, bounced against springs 
and knobs. It squirmed and 
darted like a hunted mouse be- 
fore dropping into the hole. 


“Here, grandma, here’s some 
nickels. You play it.” He pour- 
ed a handful of coins into my 
cold hand and went to the bar. 


I put a nickel in the slot. The 
lights blinked, the ball dodged 
across the board and vanished 
into its cage. It was without 
life, like me, until someone 
pushed it. Then it moved up its 
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narrow lane and ran to hik@® 
again. 

The nickels melted away until 
two were left. Why do peopk 
waste their money so? It wa 
a shame, a sin. My few nickel 
bought a bar of soap, a pound 
of sugar, a box of matches. But §) 
these are George’s nickels and 
I must put them in the slot. 
Otherwise he will think I am 
ungrateful. 


The machine buzzed angrily. B 
Something inside clinked. Was 
it falling apart? Oh dear, had 
I broken it? I was frightened. > 

“Mother!” Beth screamed be- 
hind me and I became more k 
frightened. “The jackpot! 


— 


You’ve hit the jackpot.” 


George ran to me. “You won 
the sweepstake, grandma. Four- 
teen dollars. Wow! Youw’re a 
lucky girl. Fourteen bucks!” 

There was a tumult every- 
where. Women squealed and 
crowded close. I, Grandma Har- 
stad, gray and chapeless and old, 
had won the jackpot and it 
meant nothing to me. How 
could I share their excitement? 
I had never known anything 
like this. 

A man came from behind the 
bar and scooped handfuls of 
coins from a box and gave me 
some paper bills. Little Marsha 
jiggled nervously beside me. 
Beth laughed and patted my 
shoulder. George said, “Beer 
for everybody, grandma. Jack- 
pot winner always buys for the 
house.” 


I did not want the money. It 
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yas not mine. I had done noth- 
ing to earn it. I dropped it on 
he bar and turned toward our 
I was confused and 


George stopped me. “It'll only 


“take two dollars. Here, the rest 


js yours, grandma. Twelve 


bucks. Not bad, eh?” He crum- 
‘pled the bills into my fist. 


Twelve dollars. It would buy 

a dress or shoes, a lovely purse, 
a hat. But I could buy nothing 
with this money. My hands were 
tainted. My whole body felt 
besmudged. 
Henry.” My mind turns 
to him. “Henry, we 
worked so hard to save ten dol- 
lars when we needed new dishes. 
We always worked hard. . . it 
shortened your life. . . the dol- 
lars came slowly. But they 
brought us satisfaction and hap- 
iness and we used them care- 
fully. Now, in ten minutes, I 
have twelve dollars and I did 
nothing to deserve it.” 


I forced the bills into George’s 
hand. “No, George, I don’t want 
it. It’s yours, . . I don’t want 

“Don’t be that way, grandma. 
I gave you the buck to play the 
machine. You won the jackpot. 
It’s yours. Keep it.” 


SHE ALWAYS WAS LUCKY 
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“No. .. no, George. I couldn’t 

“For criminy sakes, what’s 
the matter? Well, if you don’t 
want it—” 

I was weak with an illness I 
had learned to hide. I didn’t be- 
long here. Why had I let them 
bring me? I’d lived my life and 
found it good. They must make 
their own. I looked at Beth. 

“Let’s go home, dear. Marsha 
should be in bed. I’m getting 
tired, too.” 

“Oh, mother, 
here,” Beth said. 

“Sit down, grandma, if you’re 
tired,” George said. “The gang 
will show up in a little while 
and the place will begin to jump. 
We'll take you home pretty 
soon.” 

George turned to the man 
behind the bar. “Bill give me 
some nickels. The family’s in 
the groove tonight. I’m going 
to work on that machine.” 

Marsha took my hand after I 
sat down. Her brown eyes 
burned bright with her tired- 
ness and her face held a strange 
light I’d never seen on one of 
my own. 

“Isn’t this fun, grannie?” she 
said. “Aren’t we having a swell 
time? And you’re so lucky.” 

I squeezed her to my side and 
kissed her cheek. “Yes, darling, 

I always was lucky.” 


we just got 


Solomon. 


Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time, nor that is measured by number of years. But wisdom is 
the grey hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age.— 
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Underwater Wonderland 


Weird life 
in the Seas 


HEN marine scientists first 
went north to make a 
study of the plant and animal 
life which inhabited the cold 
Arctic waters, they thought 
that they might have consid- 
erable difficulty locating speci- 
mens because they expected 
them to be scarce. Much to 
their bewilderment, however, 
they found that the iceberg in- 
fested ocean waters were actu- 
ally teaming with animal and 
plant life. Why would so many 
forms of life prefer to make 
their homes in the bleak and 
icy Arctic waters? 

A very careful analysis of 
the icecold sea water was made 
and the results were compared 
with the analyses of sea water 
sampled in more temperate re- 
gions. The Arctic sea water 
was found to contain more car- 
bon dioxide gas in it than the 
sea water sampled from war- 
mer areas, and the reason for 
the great abundance of animal 
and plant life in the northern 
oceans became apparent. Plants 
are produced by nature from 
carbon dioxide gas, water, and 
sunlight, so the more of this 
common gas in the sea water, 
the more plant life can grow in 
it. 

But why should there be a 
greater number of animals in 
colder waters, too? Animals, 
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unlike plants, require oxygen 
for their subsistence. The an-f 
swer is that when plants decay F 
they give off oxygen, so the f 
more plants, the more oxygen & 
will be around for the animals [7 
to live on. This explanation has & 
been offered because most of 
the animals in the sea are not 
vegetarians. Instead of eating 
plants or weeds, they feast on 
one another, the larger ones 
eating up the smaller ones 
which are unfortunate enough J 
to be around at meal time. 

The wonders of the worlds 
below water are, however, limit- 
less and fascinating. Actually, 
the earthly world on which we 
humans live is very small in 
comparison with the great ex- 
panses of ocean waters on our 
planet. If every bit of dry land 
known to us, including the tip 
of the highest mountain, be- 
came submerged in the seas, 
the volume of sea water dis- 
placed would be relatively small. 

Off the Island of Mindanao 
in the Philippines, the depth of 
the sea has been measured and 
found to be about six miles! 
The plant life in the Atlantic 
Ocean alone has been estimated 
to be equivalent, in terms of 
organic matter, of the world’s 
wheat harvests for about 20,000 
years. There are some 200,000 
cubic miles of ocean water on 
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our planet, and in one cubic 
mile of it there are billions of 
pounds of magnesium metal, 
and thousands of tons of such 
a rare chemical as bromine. We 
do not know very much about 
the innumerable secrets of such 
' vast domains of water, but some 
of the information which our 
scientists have literally fished 
out of the depths is, at least, 
enlightening. 

For example, we now know 
that different animals in the sea 
live at different depths, and 
they cannot go from one level 
to another without killing them- 
selves. This condition exists 
because of the tremendous pres- 
sures that are found as the 
depth of the water increases. 
It explains why some fish may 
be seen to sink, and others float 
to the surface, after the explo- 
sion of a depth charge in the 
ocean. Each species of fish is 
equipped with ballast facilities 
to permit it to live at a pre- 
ferred depth and withstand a 
limited range of pressures. 


When a whale “sounds,” and 
dives down into the sea for a 
half a mile or more, its body 
must undergo remarkable chang- 
es, or it would develop the 
“Caisson” disease. A block of 
wood if placed at such a depth 
would be squeezed into a pan- 
cake, and without the millions 
of air pockets which are ordin- 
arily in it and make it float, 
it would sink like a piece of 
battleship armor. 

There are very few currents, 
or vibrations in the depths of 


the sea. It is pictured as a vast 
universe of stillness and quiet. 
Huge crustaceans, measuring as 
much as 20 feet from limb to 
limb live in the briny deep, and 
they are built in such a fragile 
manner that they would fall into 
bits if the water about them 
was disturbed. Fish, unlike ani- 
mals which live on land, grow 
up in a buoyant world, and na- 
ture has not found it necessary 
to equip them with powerful 
bone-skeletons to withstand the 
pull which gravity exerts on 
terrestrial life. 


Sea weeds recovered from the 
deep may be found to possess 
a film of fur which consists of 
a host of small animals under a ~ 
microscope. In the Atlantic 
Ocean, there is a great eddy 
where mountains of weeds from 
the ocean’s shores, eventually 
accumulate. These weeds are 
mostly of the Sargassum species, 
and they form a great hiding 
place for the queerest forms of 
small sea life. It is this area 
of the ocean which is called the 
Sargasso Sea. 


In addition to the whales, 
sharks, and other sea animals 
commonly known to live in the 
oceans, an endless variety of 
shapes and forms have been 
recovered and studied. 

One scientist reports rowing 
through a sea of jelly fish sev- 
eral feet thick. There is the 
dreaded Blue Jelly which has 
merciless tentacles more than 
one hundred feet long. On the 
giant squid which can change 


its direction in a flash, and by 
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means of billions of little mus- 
cle cells quickly assumes the 
color of its surroundings. 

Imagine a fish that is a yard 
or more square! It is known as 
the Barn-door “Skate.” Fisher- 
men have reported hauling in 
meat-rock fish which were still 
clinging to ten or fifteen pound 
boulders. Sea worms have been 
collected possessing brilliant 
eyes, and long tentacles, and 
their bodies are so constructed 
that they are almost invisible 
in the water; sometimes you 
can see them, and sometimes 
you can’t. 

Ocean explorers have told me 
of running into seas which were 
soupy with diatones. In some 


seas, the concentration of little 


hybrids, part-plant and part. 
animal, known as Dinoflagellate; 
was so great as to give the 
ocean a red color as far as the 
eye could see. A blood red su 
in the Pacific off the coast of 
Peru might be caused by ,; 
great colony of shrimp. 

We have hardly peeked int 
the unimaginable worlds that 
are still hidden in the ocean 
waters. Doggedly, and some. 
times at great personal risk, our 
scientists continue to drag 
ocean floors with their many 
thousand hook lines, fishing for 
new shreds of information 
which will add to the world’s 
wealth of knowledge about the 
inhabitants of our under-water 
world. 


No Surprise 


In Boston, a local justice has presented to the public statis- 
tics based on his years on the bench in which he declared that 
seventy-five percent of the divorces granted in his court were 
extended to couples whose marriage was only a civil ceremony 
and of these sixty percent were childless. This certainly comes 
as no surprise to those who understand the true nature of mar- 
riage for, with its sacred character abandoned and its primary 
purpose not achieved, marriage lacks some of its essential fea- 
tures and its social value is greatly lessened. Here as so often 
elsewhere the greatest protection of our very society lies in the 
acceptance and the pursuance of the Christian principles upon 
which that society was founded.—The Bulletin, NCWU. 


First Things First 


O joy, we have priority 

And we're letting it be known 
That the latest model Baby Dear 
_ Has arrived to be our own! 
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A teacher's ideas 
on sex education 


FoR more years than I care to 
acknowledge, I have been 

teaching school. First in the 
grades, then on to junior high 
school, and now in senior high 
school. Almost the legendary 
) countless thousands of boys and 
girls have filled my class rooms. 
They were of all races, colors, 
creeds, nationalities, back- 
grounds, ambitions, intelligence, 
and emotional stability. But they 
had one gift in common, they 
were all young. 

They say that youth is a won- 
derful thing and that it is a 
shame to waste it on the young. 
That is just sheer nonsense. 
Youth has a lot of worries and 
problems and is characterized by 
just one general ambition, and 
that is to grow up. Children 
love to imitate adults, whether 
it be the ten-year-old little girl 
wearing her mother’s dress and 
giving herself the once over in 
the mirror or the twelve-year- 
old boy taking his first puff on a 
cigarette and imagining he al- 
ready is an old man. 

A great many people feel that 
education in a school is a cure-all 
for everything. More and more 
we turn to our schools whenever 
an unpleasant or undesirable sit- 
uation arises and ask, “What can 
the schools do to remedy the sit- 
uation?” In this day and age of 
large scale education designed 
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for the masses, the answer cen- 
ters about one of them: “Hurry 
up and write a course of study; 
introduce a new subject into the 
school; and the problem is solv- 
ed.” Highway deaths and acci- 
dents are on the increase, so we 
teach children how to cross the 
streets. And we are now intro- 


‘ducing courses for high school 


students on how to drive a car. 
Deaths from drowning mar the 
summer vacation, so we teach 
children how to swim in the 
school pool. Marie should know 
how to sew. Presto, we have a 
course on sewing. Johnnie 
should know something about 
business law, one, two, three, 
and we have a commercial law 
course in school. 

The primary obligation of 
raising and educating children 
belongs to the family. Under 
our present family set-up where 
we have very few educative 
functions and materials in the 
home, many techniques, skills, 
and even attitudes can best be 
learned in the school. Father 
and mother know that if Frank 
is to learn to speak French, his 
teachers over a four year period 
can do a better job of teaching 
him than they, especially since 
the parents can not speak this 
language. And when it comes 
to cooking, some mothers could 
do a swell job of teaching 
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the young girl how to make 
a tasty chicken soup or creamed 
spinach. But the average 
mother is willing to go so 
far as to say, “Go ahead and 
learn cooking, maybe I can pick 
up a few ideas from what you 
learn in school.” | 

We have two great problems 
vexing the thoughtful people of 
this country, the increasing di- 
vorce rate and the increasing 
rate of juvenile delinquency. Ac- 
tually these apparently separate 
problems are but two different 
phases of the same situation, the 
moral breakdown which is 
threatening the very stability of 
our eountry.. For what shall it 
benefit us if we dedicate our- 
selves to the task of saving the 
world abroad, and let our chil- 
dren walk the path of evil at 
home? Hence you hear and read 
about a movement which wants 
to introduce sex education into 
our public schools. It is claimed 
that sound sexual information 
given to boys and girls will ac- 
complish two great results. 
First, it will lay the foundation 
for better and more stable mar- 
riages, thus giving us a lowered 
divorce rate. Secondly, insofar 
as sex is connected with juvenile 
delinquency, it will tend to lower 
the proportion of boys and girls 
who get into various troubles 
based upon sex. 

Analogies are dangerous ap- 
proaches to clear thinking. It 
sounds simple to say that be- 
cause students take a course in 
automotive repair, they are bet- 
ter able to handle an automo- 
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. life takes the view that marriage 


bile’s problems; but it doesn’t 
follow that if they take a course 
in sex they should be able to 
handle better the problems of 
marriage. For on the same — 
basis of reasoning, we must 
face the startling fact that doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, biologists, 
and psychiatrists have a very 
good knowledge of sex, but do 
we find they are any more efli- 
cient people in handling their 
marital situations? To ask that 
last question is to answer it. 
Much confusion arises when 
we interchange “sex knowledge” 
with “course on marriage rela- 
tionship.” There are many non- 
sexual factors which affect a 
marriage and which can be 
learned at home or in school. 
How to cook; take care of a 
home; meet people; how to en- 
tertain; the ten ways of getting 
a mother-in-law to like you; or 
how to budget properly, all can 
go a long way in keeping a mar- 
riage from going on the rocks. 
What is completely overlooked 
is that sex is more than just in- 
formation. It is also a philos- 
ophy of life. And here you have 
the clash that is either inten- 
tionally or carelessly overlooked. 
The view of the Catholic Church 
is that the very foundation of 
marriage is based on the divine 
and natural law and hence is a 
contract that can not be broken. 
In such a true conception of 
marriage the philosophy of sex 
is a function designed to raise 
children. 
The opposing philosophy of 
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is a man-made civil contract and 
can be broken either by the de- 
sires of both parties or when one 
party “gets something on the 
other.” It holds sex is only a 
means of enjoyment; the sexual 
act and the thrills felt are their 
own satisfaction. Birth control 
is considered legitimate and 
children are often thought of as 


} just plain nuisances. The pros- 


titute of yesterday must be 
blinking her eyes at what she 
sees termed “decent” in regard 
to people who discard and take 
on wives or husbands with the 
same ease and rapidity as they 
do outer garments. 

These persons overlook the 
evident fact that sex is more 
than conveying information, it is 
also placing it in the correct 
emotional sphere. And when it 
comes to the intimate emotional 
life ef a child, this can best be 
done by the only people who 
know the child thoroughly, the 
parents. You just can’t do this 
on a wholesale basis with thirty- 
five or forty students in a class. 
Nor can you do it by having a 
specialist interviewing each 
child and giving the required 
information on a personal basis. 
The parent who feels that he or 
she lacks definite correct factual 
information can remedy this sit- 
uation by reading any of the 
various pamphlets, booklets, and 
books prepared to meet this 
need, 

Sex information is something 
that just can’t be dumped into 
the lap of a child. Unfortunate- 
ly, by the time a boy or girl 


has reached high school level, in- 
formation and misinformation 
has already been picked up in 
the candy store, the corner hang- 
out, the little club, from porno- 
graphic literature, from dirty 
jokes, and from adults who abuse 
their freedom. 

The growing normal child is 
curious. He wants to know just 
from where he comes. And his 
sincere questions deserve a frank 
answer. My own _ two little 
children know they came “from 
mother’s stomach.” In fact they 
think it was pretty swell of her 
to take care of them and feed 
them while they were helpless. 
They know I had to work hard 
to pay the doctor and the hos- 
pital. Any youngster can real- 
ize that his mother does seem 
larger at times, and later a baby 
appears on the scene. And as 
the child grows older, if you 
have created the correct bond, 
mother and father can handle 
the dirty language situation as it 
arises. 

The best background for giv- 
ing children the correct knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and religious 
ideas about sex is in a happy 
home. I am thinking of some 
miserable children, products of 
broken homes, who have come 
under my care. Their attitude 
towards life and marriage had 
been warped. I doubt the best 
school experts could remedy 
such a situation. 

The demand for sex informa- 
tion in our public schools is in- 
creasing, and parents must be 
wide awake to the problems in- 
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volved and insist that the right 
ef the home to educate the child infringed. 
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The Cana Conference 


The Cana Conference movement, which emphasizes the 
spiritual side of marriages is enjoying a steady healthy growth. 
It gives every indication of becoming an outstanding channel 
for promoting the great remedies for the present marriage situa- 
tion that are stated by Pope Pius XI in the encyclical on 
Christian Marriage. Apparently all who conduct Cana Confer- 
ences, no matter what program they may follow or how they 
may define them, aim at these two highly important remedies: 
an instruction that gives correct knowledge regarding marriage 
and a determination of will that is the result particularly of a 
religious renewal, or of the supernatural help of grace that 
flows from the sacrament of Matrimony and from other chan- 
nels of religion. The so-called Pre-Cana Conference for the un- 
married aims at the third great remedy mentioned in the en- 
cyclical, namely, preparation for marriage. 

Father Conleth Overman, C.P., who has conducted many 
conferences says that in his opinion “the Cana Conference Move- 
ment is one of the most important that has ever arisen in the 
Church of God.” 

At the annual meeting of the hierarchy in the Fall of 1947 
the Bishops gave approval to the Cana Conference idea. They 
advised that like other family activities it be kept centered in 
the Family Life Bureau. In it the movement can be steadily 
stimulated. Its prospects for the future are unquestionably 
promising. 

Money, it is said, is the economic life-blood of the com- 
munity: it cannot escape our notice that in our community a 
few are subject to high economic blood-pressure, but the vast 
majority suffer from chronic anaemia. 

Money can win anything or almost anything; the only 
thing it cannot buy is the Kingdom of Heaven.—Rev. Thomas 
O’Kane in A Catholic Looks At Life. 


“Pa,” said Hector, looking up from his book. “What is meant 
by diplomatic phraseology?” 

“Well,” replied pa, “if you were to say to a homely girl, 
*Your face would stop a clock,’ that would be stupidity. Eut if 
you said to her, ‘When I look into your eyes, time stands still,’ 
that would be diplomatic phraseolegy.” 


in this vital matter of life be not 
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Church Is For Children Too 


Bring the little ones 
To Jesus, Unspanked 


ARENTS going to 
church a_ special occasion 
and then punish their small 
children if they dare enjoy it! 
Little Johnny is scrubbed within 
an inch of his life and dressed 
in his best. Outside the church 
mother gives his hair a final 
slick. 

“Now, for heaven’s sake, be 
good,” she pleads. “We’re going 
into God’s house and He expects 
little boys to be seen, not 
heard.” 

“Is God really in there, moth- 
er?” 

“Sh-h-h-h! 
warns, “remember 

For fifteen minutes Johnny re- 
members, then he gets to won- 
dering where God is? Maybe 
He’s in the back of the church? 
Johnny gets up on his knees, 
cranes his neck, and looks. He 
doesn’t see God, but does see a 
woman with an outlandish hat 
and crinkly blue eyes. The wo- 
man smiles at him. Johnny 
smiles back. Next to the woman 
with the crinkly eyes is a man 
with the widest gray shoulders 
Johnny ever saw and a nose with 
a funny bulge on the end. The 
man winks at Johnny. Johnny 
wiggles pleasantly and giggles. 

Mother grabs him and turns 
him around. She jams him down 
on the seat, hard, as if he were 
a sack of potatoes and scowls at 


Yes.” Then she 
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him. He opens his mouth to 
protest, but mother hisses, 
“Sh-h-h-h!” loud enough to be 
heard twenty feet. 


Across the aisle little Miriam 
tires of sitting and decides to 
stand. If mother lets her stand 
there will be no trouble, but the 
moment Miriam slides to her 
feet mother yanks her back upon 
the seat. 


“See the priest,” mother whis- 
pers. “Listen!” 


“Can’t see,” Miriam whines. 

Mother lifts her on her lap 
and folds her arms around the 
child. Mother’s lap is warm, her 
arms are hot. Miriam squirms 
and frets. Mother tightens her 
hold. Finally Miriam stiffens 
and lets out a howl. Mother 
shakes her, carries her outside 
and spanks her soundly, then 
puts her hand over her mouth 
and snaps, “Not another sound 
out of you!” The little face 
turns purplish, but mother is 
stern. When the sobs are check- 
ed she carries Miriam triumph- 
antly back into the church. 

Miriam doesn’t like church. 

Then there is the woman who 
spanks little Herbert the last 
thing before they leave home. 

“If you’re not good in church 
I'll give you one twice as hard 
when we get back,” she prom- 
ises. 
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Herbert usually gets the sec- 
ond spanking. 

A few Sundays ago a little 
girl in front of me became rest- 
less and her mother gave her a 
. tissue. The child folded and re- 
folded it until it was a small 
wad. With this she quietly 
started wiping her new patent 
leather sandals. When her mo- 
ther noticed what she was doing 
she snatched the wad, threw it 
on the floor, slapped the little 
hands, and when the tiny mouth 
drew down the mother actually 
reached over and pinched the 
little girl’s arm. 

The child was evidently used 
to being pinched. She quickly 
slid far back on the seat and sat 
there holding back her sobs. 
From time to time the mother 
glared at her. 

And I can’t forget the tiny, 
pinch-faced fellow who begged, 
“Want-a d’ink, Daddy.” 

The father ignored him. 

“A d’ink, Daddy! Want-a 
dink, A D’INK!” 

Finally, his face stern and 
white, the father carried the 
little fellow to the vestibule. The 
skinny little behind-side was no 
bigger than the man’s hand and 
only half-covered with a thin 
layer of yellow chambray. 

I noticed that men and women 
shuddered and cast  pitying 


glances when they heard the 
‘sharp smacks. 

The little fellow didn’t cry 
long. After a few minutes he 
sobbed, “A d’ink, Daddy.” 

Perhaps the father had given 
the child a drink just before he 


left home. His auto tires were 
up when he left home, but he f 
didn’t leave his tire tools in the 
garage. He was prepared for 
bad luck with his car, but not [ 
prepared for restlessness in his 
small child. An empty razor 
blade box would have done the 
trick, or a couple of bright 
match folders—the matches re- — 
moved for safety—or, better 
still, an inexpensive rosary, or a 
child’s prayer book. 


One solution is for a mother 
to accustom her child to sitting 
by sitting quietly at home a few 
minutes each day. 

“Let’s play we’re in church,” 
she can say. “We’ll not talk for 
five minutes.” 

She can increase the “still” 
time each day until sitting 
quietly isn’t a trying ordeal. 
Never suggest that Johnny may 
not be good in church. He 
catches on quickly. 

There is no reason why a small 
child, taken to church, should not 
look around, or stand, as long as 
he does it quietly. A short pen- 
cil and a piece of paper will 
keep him interested, or an old 
envelope, a clean handkerchief 
to fold and refold or make 
“babies in a cradle,” a small 
cookie, a stick of gum, a small 
note book with a few bright pic- 
tures. One picture on a page is 
best and if he wants to tear it 
out, bit by bit, let him. A small 
mirror or a fingernail file, slips 


of yellow and blue paper, a tiny 


doll made of soft material, a 
piece of red string, three but- 
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Do your Christmas shopping 
A ile modern way .... at home! 


Orde) gift subscriptions NOW fo 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


for your family, relatives and friends 


Give them the most appreciated gift—the 
family magazine. The gift that reminds them 
at least every month-—-of your wisdom and 


thoughtfulness. 


Each issue is crammed with articles to delight 
everyone in the family—parents and children of 
all ages. Yes, even grandparents are great 


Family Digest fans! 


The best original stories and articles and the 
most significant writings from the world’s best 
secular and religious publications, condensed in 
popular digest form for easy, enjoyable reading. 
Each copy of the Family Digest holds hours of 
wholesome, enjoyable reading pleasure. 


> ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS $5.00 
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THIS ATTRACHIVE CARL 


announces your gift subscription to 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


the ideal, year ’round Christmas present! 


This colorful gift card, inscribed 
with your own name, will | 
mailed (first class, of course) i 
be dlivered several days befor 
Christmas. The first gift sul 
seription copy of the Family D 
gest, dated January, 1949, wil 
also arrive in time to find it 
place under the Christmas tre 
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Packed with good reading from cover to 
cover, every issue of the Family Digest is 
an investment in real enjoyment. 

Delight your own family, relatives and 
friends with their own copies of this popu- 


lar family magazine, every month of the 


New Year. And you ean do this so easily 


and economically—by ordering handy gift 
subscriptions in units of 3 for $5.00. You 
new or renewal subscription may be counted 


as one of the three subscriptions, if you wish 


Save money, shopping time and needless 
worry by acting now. Just fill in the order 
sheet on the other side and mail with your 


remittance and do it now! 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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tons on a string, a spool, or a 
couple of noiseless little toys 
from the dime store. Keep some 
such item especially for Sunday 
and the child’s interest will not 
lag. 

Children usually reach for mo- 
ther’s or father’s prayer book. 
Why not get the child a prayer 
book, one with pictures, of 
course? A child should never be 
given a very small rosary. 
There is danger of his swallow- 
ing it. Give him one with large 
beads and crucifix. 

Ten minutes’ preparation and 
a few cents outlay will make all 
the difference in the world. It 
can make Johnny and Miriam 
and Herbert like church, not 
hate it. They will not grow up 
to be like a friend of mine who 
tells me she hates church. She 


says that when she was little 
her folks were so strict, and kept 
her on her knees—even when it 
wasn’t necessary — that she 
swore when she grew up she 
would never go to church. She 
has kept that vow. 

One day I asked a priest if 
children at the service annoyed 
him? 

“Parents usually annoy me 
more,” he said. “I can out-talk 
a child. Occasionally it’s neces- 
sary for a parent to take a child 
outside, but not to spank him. 
When they sit and argue and 
whisper and ‘Sh-h-h-h!’ I lose 
patience—with the parent—not 
the child. Nine times out of ten 
it’s the parents’ fault. If they 
would let the little ones alone 
there would rarely be a distur- 
bance.” 


Loved Home 


By James Patrick McGovern 
Blessed is he whose home can foster deep 
Affection for the beauties of the earth; 
Such charm transfigures life and make dreams keep 
A magic faith with fancies from our birth 
And mystic childhood. Thus the day’s dull noon 
And even sunset’s darkening to night, 
By which we with infinity commune, 
Have halo, afterglow, prismatic light. 
What peace, what lure, what philosophic mood, 
Unknown in all the bustling, strident town, 
With its contention, glitter, vogue, and frown, 
May dwell amid a landscape’s solitude. 
More lustrous than the diamond from the mine 
Are the heart’s beams which from a loved home shine. 


The old-fashioned bridegroom’s first question was, “Can she 
eook?” He has been replaced by one whose preliminary inquiry 
was, “Is her job steady ?”—Hutchinson News-Herald. 
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The Sacramentals In 
Family Lite 


There’s a blessing 
for everything 


HAT Christ Himself gave us 

seven sacred signs which give 
us grace, we know from our 
catechism days. That these sev- 
en signs are the Seven Chan- 
nels of Redemption, bringing to 
us the flow of the Christ-life, 
is a part of our basic fund of 
Catholic knowledge. That these 
seven and only seven can be 
called Sacraments in the strict 
sense is something of which no 
one need remind us. 


Beyond these seven sacra- 
ments are a host of other sacred 
signs which we like to call the 
“Little Sacraments.” These were 
not necessarily founded by Christ 
who is the Head, but by the 
Church which is the Mystical 
Body. For, this power, this right, 
this privilege, this obligation 
He gave to the sacramental 
Church which He founded to 
continue His own work—that it 
should institute further sacra- 
mental signs, and that from 
their proper use, through the 
abundant merits of His church, 
His life again might flow. 

In the fall of Adam not only 
had mankind fallen, but created 
nature as well, from the high 
position and from the integrity 
which once had been its lot. So 
in the Redemption, Christ re- 
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stored not mankind alone but, 
from His very Incarnation, re. 
stored created nature as well 
to something of the position it 
had formerly held. By His every 
use of nature Christ gave to it 
a new dignity, and with the 
founding of the Sacraments, a 
special dignity—highest of all, 
indeed, in the Blessed Euchar.- 
ist— where bread and wine, ma- 
terial food of man become the 
Body and Blood of Christ. 

The continued work, the con- 
tinued life of the Church means 
that more and more as time 
goes on shall material things be 
raised to new stature—in the 
keeping with the purpose of the 
Church—to restore all things in 
Christ. 


Thus through her sacramental 
blessings, thus through all her 
sacramental activity, does the 
Church give to created nature 
a new place, a new dignity, and 
an elevation to a new plane. 

The Church is to teach, to 
rule, and above all to sanctify. 
Her work in the sacramental 
order is a work of sanctifica- 
tion, and through her blessing, 
over the centuries, the blessing 
of Christ has gone upon city 
and countryside, upon land and 
home, upon the planting time 
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and the harvest time, upon the 
hours of the day and the days 
of the year, upon the home and 
its every activity, upon life and 
upon death. And still, through 
the power of the Church, upon 
all places and upon all time, 
Christ’s hand is prepared to give 
benediction. 

The sacramentals are in gen- 
eral the blessing, or the things 
the Church has blessed. They 
can be a basic factor in bring- 
ing Christ to our homes, our 
work, our play, our Family Life. 
These “Little Sacraments,” in- 
clude the blessing of the priest, 
and the blessing of ourselves: 
they include the bell in the 
Church tower and the blessed 
medal at our throats; they in- 
clude the blessing of pastures, 
and the blessing of an airplane; 
they include in fine the whole 
of our lives and all of nature. 

If there is one place above all 
that these blessings have their 
part, it is in the home. For the 
family we are told is an “ec- 
clesiola,” a little church; and in 
that little church, it is the fath- 
er who is bishop. The very band 
that is a sign of the union which 
makes the home is itself a sacra- 
mental—the wedding ring that 
has been blessed by the Church, 
so that “she who wears it may 
render to her husband unbrok- 
en fidelity, that she may abide 
in God’s peace, obedient to God’s 
Will and that they may live to- 
gether in constant mutual love.” 
From the time the engagement 
was made, a sacramental of the 
Church was in readiness, so that 
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if the engagement should be a 
solemn one it should be blessed 
in a solemn way. The ceremony 
of the wedding (that Great Sac- 
rament which is a sign of the 
union of Christ and His Church) 
contained in it the sacramental 
blessing of the bride. 

The Church has a blessing sel- 
dom used in our time, but beau- 
tiful in its significance, for the 
bridal chamber, “that they who 
share it establish themselves in 
Thy peace, conform themselves 
to Thy Will. And as their years 
increase, may they be enriched 
with fulness of life and come 
finally into Thy Heavenly king- 
dom.” 

The new home is_ blessed, 
“That God may deign to send 
His holy angel from heaven to 
guard, cherish, protect, visit, 
and defend all who dwell in it.” 
“As God indeed didst bless the 
homes of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob.” 

Its crucifix and holy pictures 
(which should reflect something 
of the beauty of God, rather 
than, as too often, be a shoddy, 
sentimental portrayal) these too 
are blessed by the Church that, 
“those who behold them may be 
led to contemplate and imitate 
the lives and holiness of those 
depicted,” and “that those in- 
spired by the pictures to honor 
and worship the saint in ques- 
tion may by his merits obtain 
grace in this life and eternal 
glory in the next.” 

The Church has special bless- 
ings for food. There is the spe- 
cial blessing everyone is entitled 
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to use in his own home, which 
may be given particularly by 
him who is head of the family— 
the blessing of meal. This bless- 
ing of the meal is particularly 
important, if we see the meal 
as a continuation of the Euch- 
aristic Banquet and a prepara- 
tion for the Heavenly Banquet, 
and thus ask God’s blessing, “On 
us and these His gifts which we 
are about to receive from His 
bounty.” It is a sad and sorry 
sign of our times that even in 
this which should be the most 
common of all the sacramentals, 
many a home that calls itself 
Catholic has failed completely, 
or at least gives only a mumbled 
unintelligible blessing. 

If it should be God’s Holy 
Will to grant the privilege of 
new life to the union, then does 
the Church add a blessing noble 
indeed for the pregnant mother, 
that, “by the obstretric hand of 
Thy mercy her infant may hap- 
pily see the light of day and 
being reborn in holy Baptism 
forever seek Thy ways and come 
to everlasting life’ — pouring 
forth the blessing of the Church 
upon the mother and the child 
who lives within her, that God’s 
holy angels, “may preside to 
keep them in peace, and that 
God’s blessing may be ever pres- 
ent.” 

Then there is the sacramental 
so neglected in our day though 
known in the days of our own 
parents, the blessing of the 
mother after childbirth—when 
she goes to the church to give 
thanks (then the two mothers, 


the human mother and Holy 
Mother Church rejoice togeth- 
er) and the blessing of God i; 
brought forth upon her “who 
comes rejoicing into His holy 
temple to make her thanksgiy- 
ing, that after this life she, 
together with her offspring, may 
merit the joys of everlasting 
bliss.” 

Closely allied with the great 
Sacrament of Baptism through 
which the child will be born :- 
gain, is the “Little Sacrament 
of holy water—which flows over 
all our lives and constantly is 
a reminder to us that we too 
have received Baptism; that we 
have been privileged; that we 
are the baptized; that we are 
the members of the Body of 
Christ;—and that from this 
privilege comes a whole differ- 
ent way of life. This sacramental 
of holy water which should con- 
stantly be at hand and in use in 
the home (as indeed it will be 
by any Catholic who has heard 
and understood its blessing) is 
too long to be given here in full. 
“Let this creature serve thee in 
expelling demons and curing dis- 
eases. Whatsoever it sprinkles 
in the homes of the faithful, 
be it cleansed and _ delivered 
from harm. Let such homes en- 
joy a spirit of goodness and an 
air of tranquility, freed from 
baneful and hidden snares. By 
the sprinking of this water may 
everything opposed to the safe- 
ty and repose of them that 
dwell therein be banished, so 
that they may possess the well- 
being they seek in calling upon 
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Thy holy name, and be protect- that they make on the foreheads 
ed from all peril.” of their children before they re- 

To many mothers of today it tire, to remind them that as 
is useless to speak of the crosses heads of the “ecclesiola,” as 
made on the new baked bread, heads of this “little church,” 
but it is still well to remind the they are the ones to lead the 
fathers of the sign of the cross family in prayer. 


The Christian Art Of Motherhood — 


All these mothers who really practice the great Christian 
art of motherhood are on their knees—their lives are lives of 
prayer. They practice the art of being good mothers and im- 
prove and refresh their techniques by praying. They pray 
constantly for the grace to rear up their children to be beauti- 
ful and pleasing in the sight of God first, and an example to 
their community second. They have the true interests of their 
families at heart, because they are first concerned with the best 
interests of those immortal souls entrusted to their stewardship. 
They too, like the other artists, are perfectionists, these simple 
everyday mothers and they know their jobs. They are creative 
artists, and their children are the imperishable works they 
give to civilization—Mrs. John S. Reilly. 


The Pursuer 


We are afraid to let go of what we think we have or what 
we think we are going to have. And God in His loving ardour 
pleads with us, for love, for the love of our whole heart, and we 
turn away our ear, and drown the sound of His voice in the 
intoxication of pleasure, or of work, or of all or anything else, 
save the one thing necessary. And yet we find no peace. We 
hurry from one thing to another; we exhaust our ingenuity in 
devising new amusements to capture our jaded fancy; we 
plunge deeper and deeper into the mire of self-satisfaction; and 
we are further away from peace than ever. For our hearts are 
made for God, and they cannot rest till they rest in Him. He 
knows our hearts better than we do. And so in His love, like 
the Good Shepherd, He comes to seek us; He pursues us and He 
uses His Providence to draw us away from all else, and to draw 
all else away from us so that we may be driven to listen to His 
voice, and cast ourselves upon His Heart.—Eugene M. Boylan, 
0.C.R., in This Tremendous Lover. 
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Novel but not 
a new idea 


“THE highly original and even 

spectacular conclusions of 
Hector F. Beaupre, a Canadian 
Engineer, on the possibilities of 
heating homes with cold water 
have only recently been made 
public. 

The advantages are many: 
regulation is automatic; com- 
bustibles are not needed; chim- 
neys are unnecessary; ashes, 
smoke and dirt are eliminated; 
and savings in time and money 
are substantial. 

Beaupre’s findings, which will 
be of more than passing interest 
to the progressive homeowner, 
are based upon three long-estab- 
lished scientific principles: 

1. Any gas under compres- 
sion gives off heat. For example, 
when you inflate a tire with a 
hand-pump, the pump grows 
warmer and warmer the more 
you work it. 

2. The boiling point of a liq- 
uid varies with atmospheric 
pressure. The fuel-saving pres- 
sure cooker, in use in countless 
kitchens, operates on this prin- 
ciple. 

3. A liquid must be subjected 
to a certain amount of heat (the 
physieist’s term of “latent heat 
of vaporization”) before it will 
be transformed into gas. A 
given volume of water, for in- 
stance, must boil a sufficiently 
long time before it will be entire- 


Heating With Cold Water 


Leon d’Avnatamoft 


ly changed into vapor. Anyone 
who has put his hand into a reci- 
pient containing ether has ex- 
perienced the cooling sensation 
which is due to the ether’s ab- 
sorption of the body warmth in 
its process of evaporation. 

Now let us pass in review a 
successive application of these 
principles on a very small scale. 

First, take a closed circuit 
containing an easily liquefiable 
gas and connect it to a compres- 
sor. In virtue of principle No. 
1, the gas is compressed and re- 
mains gaseous. But if the warm 
and compressed gas is made to 
circulate in the narrow pipes of 
a radiator, it will obey principle 
No. 2 and in cooling will con- 
dense to liquid form. Then, if 
this liquid under pressure be di- 
rected by means of a large pipe 
into an “evaporator” where the 
pressure will be released, it will 
begin to boil, at the same time 
cooling the casing and the sur- 
rounding air. (Principle No. 3). 

The gas heated by its passage 
into the evaporator is returned 
to the compressor, the cycle re- 
commences, and the results of 
the operation have been two- 
fold: the air in the condenser 
has been heated and the air in 
the evaporator has been cooled. 

If we put the above fittings 
into a wooden chest, we will 
have an elementary “refrigera- 
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tor.” The heat obtained from its 
interior air, already cold, will be 
“pumped” to a _ temperature 
higher than that of the room 
where it is installed. And it is 
this “ice box” which will heat 
our kitchen or any other room. 

We put this motor-pump sys- 
tem in the cellar (the evapora- 
tor will be installed outside on 
the wall), and the cold air of the 
atmosphere will be fed into a 
“hot air machine” from which 
specially designed pipes will dis- 
tribute it to various rooms in 
the house. 

In this way cold air will be 
heating your home. 

Hector F. Beaupre is not the 
first engineer to have been in- 
trigued by this idea and its 
possible practical applications. 
As early as 1852, Lord Kelvin 
had been working on it. But 
over a long period of years it 
lay dormant owing to the poor 
efficiency of the compressors, 
the lack of appropriate radiators 
and the prohibitive cost of elec- 
tric current. 

In the past two decades, how- 
ever, analogous systems based on 
the same principles have been in 
the experimental stage both in 
the United States and in Eur- 
ope. Three of them are of par- 
ticular interest. 

The first successful test was 
made 15 years ago by the South- 
ern California Edison Company 
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in which an office building was 
heated by a system utilizing 
chloride of methyl as the “re- 
frigerating” liquid, with the 
evaporator installed on the roof 
of the building. 

In 1940 a 12-story building, 
designed to be heated in this 
manner was erected in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. As flood waters 
often inundate the city’s cellars, 
the architect was constrained to 
install his thermopumps on the 
fourth floor. By a system of 
valve manipulation, the conden- 
ser can be transformed into an 
evaporator and vice versa, sp 
that the apparatus functions 
throughout the whole year; 
heating in winter the rooms 
which it cools in summer. 

The Swiss firm, Brown-Bo- 
veri, designed an almost identi- 
cal heating system for the Zu- 
rich Polytechnical School .in 
1943. In this case, the Limmat 
River was utilized as_ the 
“source of heat,” supplying 
water to two “thermoblocs” of 
high calorific power. In Switzer- . 
land coal is scarce and costly 
and in the first year that cold 
water heated the Zurich Poly- 
technical School, a saving of 
2,800 tons of coal was realized. 

Urbanists and city planners in 
quest of new ways and means, as 
well as the homeowner, will do 
well to keep abreast of develop- 
ments along this line. 


A teacher asked her pupils to write a composition about 
water. One little boy spent several minutes in deep thought and 
then turned in this gem: “What is a white liquid that turns black 


when you wash in it.” 
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A short story 


tric train 150 miles between 
Greenville and the big city gets 
monotonous at times, especially 
after ten years. A man gets to 
noticing things along the way, 
and maybe imagining some. 


It was early spring when I 
first saw the young man. “Old 
Betsy”—that’s what I call my 
electric train that shuttles people 
back and forth from the small 
towns to the city—Old Betsy was 
ambling along right smoothly 
when I saw the young feller 
looking over the land with a real 
estate man. 


Soon after that, neat metal 
fences went up and a load of 
lumber was dumped out along 
with the cement and building 
equipment, getting ready for a 
house. 

I figured the young man’s 
name would have been “John.” 
He looked like the good down-to- 
earth sort of fellow who would 
be named John. It took the mon- 
otony out of the grinding rails 
to see him in his bright plaid 
shirt plowing the tractor back 
and forth through the rich, dark 
earth. 

One day I went by just as a 
pretty girl in city dress—high 
heels and all—was looking over 
the unfinished house. Her name 
would be “Helen” I decided. I 
looked back and John was point- 


Where The Heart Is 


ILOTING the Northern Elec- 


O. Kathryn Yates 


ing here and there, as Helen 
watched. 


“Oh John,” she’d be breath- 
less with excitement. “I know 
I’m just going to love it here! 
It’s all so new and fresh—and 
clean!” She’d breathe deeply of 
the good air. 


“Yes, honey,” John would 
study her eager face thought- 
fully. “It’s always nice in the 
country.” Then he’d take her 
hand and lead her through the 
rooms. “This is the kitchen, and 
when it comes time to put up 
cupboards and all, you figure 
just where you want them.” 


Stepping over a_ partition, 
he’d wave his hand over the un- 
finished room smelling of lum- 
ber. “This is the dining room 
you planned, where you'll have 
to look at my face over the table 
the rest of our natural lives.” 
They’d laugh at that, and she’d 
toss her head back and look up 
into his face. 

“T won’t mind one. bit, dar- 
ling.” Then John would take her 
in his arms and kiss her tender- 
ly. 

“Sure you won’t mind living 
*way out here in the country?” 
A little worried line would ap- 
pear between his clear, honest 
eyes. 

Looking out over the lonely 
expanse of country, she’d watch 
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the old Northern go around the 
bend. 

“Silly!” she’d laugh. “I'd live 
anywhere with you—and love 
it!” 

“There’s lots of work to a 
farm,” John would say, “and 
lots of disappointments, too. 
You have to like the work!” 

“Do I look like a softy?” she’d 
chide, then change the subject to 
her plans for the house. 

Day by day I watched the 
growth of the building along 
with the green things coming up 
in the fields. A well was drilled 
and a bright new windmill set 
spinning. A chicken yard and 
house took shape. Finally the 
house was painted white with 
green shutters. John had put in 
a lawn, and trees and shrubs 
were making headway. 

“They'll make it,” I says. 
“Even before they get hitched 
they’re planting their hearts in 
their home.” 

All the time I spent feeling 
happy about this little home 
springing up on my route, I had 
a gnawing sensation that some- 
thing might not work out right. 
City girls often found it hard to 
adjust themselves to country 
life, though Helen looked like 
she’d make the grade. Somehow 
it was mighty important to me 
that the whole deal should suc- 
ceed. At times a man needs to 
be bolstered in faith in his own 
kind. 

It was just luck that I saw 
them arrive. I reckon there had 
been a big wedding. Cans and 
old shoes still dangled from the 
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by making up for lost time, John 
picked Helen up in his arms and 
carried her over the threshold. 

“We’re home, honey—yours 
and mine—till death parts us!” 
He would hold her tightly for a 
long time, and there would be a 
mist of tears in her eyes. Then 
they would go through the 
finished rooms together. 

“The furniture will be out 
soon,” he’d say, “and I'll help 
you arrange it. Sorry we couldn’t 
go on a honeymoon—but the 
crops need care now, and there’s 
a flock of fine pullets in the 
chicken yard. Came yesterday.” 

“T don’t mind at all, darling,” 
Helen would reply. “It will be 
such fun fixing up our home. We 
can take the trip later.” 

Next day crisp white curtains 
billowed out the windows like 
fluffed clouds against the green 
shutters. I noticed roses start- 
ing to twine up the lattice-work 
by the door. Helen, in pink 
ruffled dress, her dark hair fall- 
ing over her shoulders, hung a 
snowy tea towel on the tightly 
stretched line, and waved to her 
man in the field. Things were 
getting off to a good start! 

Months went by and the new 
farm made a bright picture on 
the horizon. Things seemed to 
grow abundantly just for the 
sheer joy of it. Smoke curling 
out of the chimney sent a glow 
of warmth over the place. The 
scene reached out and wrapped 
a blanket of contentment around 
a fellow as he clattered by in 
the noisy Old Betsy. No doubt 
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there was happiness on that 
little farm. I got to looking for- 
ward to passing the place twice 
a day—going and coming. 

‘It bothered me that I hadn’t 
seen the little bride outside for 
a while, and once I saw John 
leaving the tractor stand and 
going into the house in mid- 
morning. 

“Wonder if she’s ailing?” I 
worried. “She was a_ rather 
frail looking girl. Probably not 
used to the hard work on a 
farm.” I felt uneasy. 

It hit me rather sudden when 
I saw the shutters closed and 
noticed the yard needed water- 
ing. I could see no sign of life 
around the house. Probably 


Helen had found she couldn’t 
take the loneliness of country 


living. Maybe her mother, the 
haughty looking woman I’d seen 
out there a time or two, had 
convinced Helen she’d made a 
mistake in marrying John. I 
felt a hearty dislike for Helen’s 
mother. You can have hostility 
toward some people without 
ever meeting them. 

Old Betsy ground the rails, 
and labored over her trip to the 
city. 

I went by the farm day after 
day not caring to look at it. A 
man can build his hopes too 
high. 

One morning a row of white 
squares of cloth flapping on the 
line caught my eye. The shut- 
ters were open, the yard freshly 
watered, and the tractor pulled 
a rake briskly through the field. 
It took me a minute to figure it 


out. How could I have been go 
blind! 

It wasn’t long before I saw a 
bassinette on the front lawn coy- 
ered with pale blue netting. 

“A boy!” I says, “I knew it 
would be a boy!” 

Children grow up too fast, I 
always say, and in no time at all 
that little fellow was climbing 
around a play-pen, while a roly- 
poly puppy romped over the 
yard. I saw Helen a few times, 
tending the baby or working in 
the yard. She was always laugh- 
ing. 

Winter came again and at first 
I gave no thought to the big 
black car standing in front of 
the house. Visitors often came to 
the happy little home. Not until 
I saw a doctor come out with his 
black bag, did I feel the heavy 
gloom hanging over the place. 
The boy was sick! I told myself 
it was nothing. Children are al- 
ways catching something, and 
young mothers call the doctor 
for a mere sniffle. 

I wish I hadn’t gone by just 
as the funeral party pulled away 
from the house. I had a hard 
time seeing for the rest of the 
route. The little fellow had got- 
ten so he waved to me from the 
white picket fence on nice days. 
Things wouldn’t be the same 
again. 

The quiet of the country could 
be mighty lonely with the little 
fellow gone, I knew. It was in 
the air every time I went by. I 
can see how it would make ad- 
justment to a different sort of 
life just that much harder. 
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The yard took on a neglected 
look again, and whenever I’d see 
Helen outside she walked like 
she was tired and discouraged. 


Something was wrong. 


The mother was out there a 
lot, and with her superior air, 
you could just sense her disap- 
proval of her daughter’s sort of 
life. When I saw Helen get into 
the big town car with her 
mother and all that luggage, I 
was sure the old dame was a 
troublemaker. As I went around 
the bend, John was standing in 
the doorway with his head down. 
“Tough,” I thinks. “The little 
one was his loss, too. And now 
Helen.” 


From time to time he was in 
the fields and about the house, 
but I never saw a man looking 
so dejected. It was spring again, 
and I admired the way he stayed 
there working the fields alone. 

Couldn’t exactly blame the 
girl, either. Life must have been 
pretty unbearable for her in her 
grief, and being alone so much 
couldn’t help matters. City- 
raised people just don’t have the 
solid stuff in them that the coun- 
try breeds. 

Quiet curtains at the windows 
spoke limply of an empty house. 
The weeping willow over the fish- 
pond drooped wearily. John 
moved slowly at his tasks. 


I got to wondering what a 
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girl like Helen would have in her 
thoughts, nights away from her 
husband and home. She had put 
a lot into it, too, and a part of 
her must have seemed lost—a 
good part of her. In time she 
might get restless, and realize 
that some mothers are loathe to 
give up their children, even when 
all the dictates of good sense 
declare it’s right. It was unfair 
to take advantage of her when 
she was grieved and lonely, but 
a possessive mother doesn’t fig- 
ure that way. Surely, a sensible 
girl like Helen would get her 
mind collected and work out the 
right thing. 

I pondered what would happen 
to the farm that had started out 
with such promise. Couldn’t im- 
agine John deserting it, yet one 
couldn’t blame him, I suppose, if 
the loneliness got too much to 
bear. 

I guess I was lost in thought 
when we came in sight of the 
place again. Old Betsy sure 
timed it just right! A taxi was 
leaving the driveway, and the 
girl running out to the field was 
kicking up little tufts of dirt 
with her high heeled pumps. 

John, standing by the plow, 
wiped the dust from his eyes as 
if he couldn’t see just right for 
a minute—then held out his 
arms. Glory be! I wouldn’t care 
if I ran this route another ten 
years! 


I love the acquaintance of young people. Young men have 
more virtue than old men; they have more generous sentiments 


in every respect.—Samuel Johnson. 
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Its Time 
And enjoy your 
day of life 


EP, ladies. It’s time to relax! 
You’ve see-sawing 
madly this morning from stove 
to table, from John to Dick, from 
milk to coffee. You’ve rushed 
your kiss a bit to John as you 
gave his tie an extra tug. You’ve 
forgotten to wave as he drove 
out the driveway. You never 
used to forget! You piled Dick 
into his jacket and buttoned it 
up a little roughly, and kissed 
the upturned puzzled face as you 
closed the door behind that little 
energetic back. 

Now, let’s see. Those dishes, 
and that letter to Sonny, and the 
milk bottles, and a bit of wash- 
ing, plus a few starched clothes 
to iron, and your hair that needs 
washing and pin-curling today, 
—and there’s still the house to 
clean. And after that—. 

But you’ve already started on 
the next round, battling your 
day. Your chest is all tight and 
squeezed up hard, and your 
muscles are ready for their bout. 
As you’ve worried, hard little 
lines have come around other- 
wise full lovely lips, and the 
crow’s feet at the corners of 
your eyes have deepened, altho 
you aren’t aware of it. Between 
your eyes that little furrow has 
buried deeper into a frown. 

It’s nearing lunchtime sud- 
denly, and your dusting is still 
nagging at your subconscious. 


To Helax! 


Hazel M. Berto 


So you dash physically to do it, 
and mentally—to begin the 
lunch menu! And while you des- 
perately prepare those toasted 
cheese sandwiches, nagging 
questions crowd your mind again 
The cheese cost too much .., 
even the bread is too high... 
and the butter! But people have 
to eat something, don’t they? ... 
Why didn’t Son write today. And 
that telephone bill—too high 
this month . . . John’s suit... 
Somehow money must be saved 
to buy another one, maybe from 
the recreation money... 

And now, lady, it’s time to 
relax! It’s time to Smile! For 
you’ve forgotten something 
wonderful,—the pure joy of 
having your Day of Life. There 
are those whe don’t have. You 
have John’s suit to worry about, 
—thank your lucky stars you do 
have. Many of us don’t, and the 
realization of that loss came oh 
so late! 

You have a home to sleep, rest, 
and play in. Do it! Walk around 
that beautiful room, and smile. 
Smile, because you are one of 
the luckiest people in the world. 
You have emotional and physical 
freedom in this one little world 
of yours. Do you really see the 
high breeze outside that win- 
dow? Watch it. Feel it. Stand 
quietly. Do it now. Tomorrow 
may be a long time. 
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Listen—The clean challeng- 
ing whistle of the train! The 
eries of the children home from 
school, the barking of a dog... 

It’s snowing? Close to your 
window, looking far up into the 
heavens, you can watch the 
dizzy fall of nature’s enfolding 
blanket. Far out over the lake 
or the mountain or the forests 
' the earth is being put to rest. 
Tenderly, with infinite patience. 
Beautifully, with tiny fluff after 
tiny fluff ... Oh, yes, the dinner 
is yet to prepare. But wait a 
minute. Watch the children 
rolling in that softness, and 
laugh a minute with them. You 
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Go prepare your dinner now, 
for you’ve lived a minute. There 
in those few seconds of seeing, 
of loving, of being thankful you 
are you that tightness has lifted 
from your breast, a song has 
been sung in your heart. That 
ager of all people—worry—has 
fled from your frowning brow, 
has disappeared from the tight 
lips. 

Yes, go welcome Johnny now, 
and kiss him tenderly, thank- 
fully. You aren’t naggy this 
evening, nor cranky, for you 
lived with God a moment. 


That’s right, ladies. It’s time 


ean do it today. Tomorrow to relax! Do it now,—tomorrow 
might be too late. can be oh, so long! 


Council of Catholic Women. 


Vicious Affront 


We consider the deliberate popularizing and widespread 
circulation of the so-called Kinsey report a vicious affront to the 
American people and a dreadful disservice to the nation. It 
can only add greatly to the unspeakable immoral condition that 
already exists due to the unwholesome volumes and pulp publi- 
cations that flood the land, to amoral and morally degrading 
motion pictures, to the preachment of the sexual uncontrol that 
is birth control, and to the moral let-down that was one of the 
unfortunate products of the recent war.—Resolution of National 


Cradled in His loving arms, 
Your precious soul was born that night— 
Set paradise aflame with love, 

And filled His Heart with new delight. 


To My First Born-Son 


Somewhere in the great before, 
Beyond that sky of blue, 

Past the silent midnight stars, 
A host of angels sang to you. 


—Robert Reid. 
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A look into 
the future 


AKING the world’s crops as 
a whole, I am willing to 
venture the opinion that if 
peace and the protection of life, 
liberty and property were es- 
tablished throughout the world, 
if scientific knowledge were 
made available to the world’s 
farmers by vigorous and appro- 
priate agricultural extension 
services, and if the governments 
of the world were able to make 
arrangements for the loan of 
capital to farmers at such rates 
of interest as exist for farmers 
in the United States, then the 
world’s crop yields per acre, 
taken as a whole, could be in- 
creased at least fifty percent. 
Combining the estimated fifty 
percent potential expansion of 
the crop area, which does not 
mean as much as it appears to 
mean, with the fifty percent in- 
crease in yields per acre, I deem 
it safe to estimate that the po- 
tential crop production of the 
world could be increased by 75 
percent. For the United States, 
a recent study made by the 
Federal Department of Agri- 
culture entitled, “Our Food 
Potential,” estimated that our 
food supply could be increased 
to nearly two and three-quar- 
ters times that supplied in 1948. 


People And Hesources 


From The Commonweal* 


This is a modest estimate. Agri- 
cultural production in the United 
States has increased 30 percent 
in the last five years, despite 
great decrease in farm labor 
and great difficulty in obtaining 
farm machinery. 


Let us turn now from the pro- 
duction side of the food problem 
to the consumption side. This 
has two major aspects—the num- 
ber of people and the consump- 
tion per capita. First, let us 
note the differences in diet, par- 
ticularly the resultant require- 
ments for land, 

Combining the United States 
and Canada, there are about 
three and one-half acres of crop 
land per person, of which about 
three acres are required for 
domestic consumption. In _ the 
USSR, there are about two acres 
of crop land per capita, and in 
Europe, excluding the USSR, 
about one acre. China has only 
half an acre per person, but 
many of these acres produce 
two crops a year. In Japan there 
is only a quarter acre of crop 
land per person. The difference 
between Japan and China is 
primarily in crop yields per 
acre; but the difference between 
the Orient and Occident is most- 
ly assignable to diet, that is, 
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iet has been adjusted to the 
ood supply. 


This adjustment consists prin- 
cipally in consumption of plant 
products directly in the Orient, 
with only a little meat or eggs 
on holidays for the masses of 
the people, and practically no 
milk; whereas in the Occident, 
particularly in the United States 
and Canada, meat, poultry, and 
dairy products constitute a 
large and very important por- 
tion of the diet. Taking ani- 
mal products as a whole, from 
three to four times as much 
land is required to produce the 
same number of calories as 
would be required if the cereals 
were consumed directly by man. 
But it should be noted that the 
meat and milk animals utilize 
pasture grasses and _ forage 
crops that man cannot consume 
directly; also that the animal 
products possess many nutri- 
tive values not contained in the 
crops, 

- Now let us turn from land 
and the potential food supply 
and from this very brief note 
on differences in diet, to the 
people of the world and their 
potential demands of food. In 
considering this population pro- 
spect, we must realize that there 
are three worlds and not one to 
think of. 

Prior to 200 years ago, there 
was one world, a world charac- 
terized, in general, by almost 
stationary population, the result 
of a high birth rate and an 
equally high death rate. Prob- 
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ably half the children died be- 
fore they reached ten years of 
age, and half the population, 
probably, were under twenty 
years of age. Old people were 
few and their accumulated wis- 
dom as to how to survive was 
highly respected. War, famine 
and disease ruled the world, as 
Malthus pointed out, and kept 
the number of people within 
the means of subsistence. The 
waste of life and wealth was 
colossal, and led to a fatalistic 
philosophy. 


This ancient world still per- 
sists in large measure in the 
Orient, that is, in India, Indo- 
China, the East Indies, and 
China, where half the world’s 
people live, also in parts of 
Japan and South America. Here 
population presses on the food 
supply, poverty and disease are 
dominant, a high birth rate and 
a high death rate tend to keep 
population more or less station- 
ary. However, with introduc- 
tion and the transportation of 
food to drought-stricken areas, 
the incidence of disease and 
famine may be greatly dimin- 
ished, as occurred in India be- 
tween 1931 and 1941. During 
these 10 years, population in 
India increased 50 million. This 
is an increase exceeding in 
number one-third of the total 
population of the United States, 
in a region with much less agri- 
cultural production. It is pro- 
phetic of the population prospect 
in the Orient. 
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In northwestern Europe, 
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most of the United States and 
in the British dominions we 
have, on the other hand, what 
may be called the Occidental 
World. Here the birth rate has 
been falling for many decades 
and is now so low as to scarcely 
reproduce the race. 

The birth rate in the Occident, 
in all likelihood, will continue 
to fall. The death rate also is 
low, but must inevitably rise, 
because of the increasing num- 
ber of aged. For just as the 
number of births increased in 
the United States, for example, 
until 1921, so the number of 
aged will increase for about 75 
years after 1921, or until nearly 
the year 2000. There will be 
about twice as many old people 
in the United States 25 years 
hence as there are today and 
nearly three times as many 50 
years hence. On the other hand, 
as the trend in number of births 
has been downward since 1921, 
so the trend in number of po- 
tential mothers will be down- 
ward after about 1950, when 
we will have a maximum num- 
ber of women in the middle of 
the child-bearing period. Even 
if the birth rate should cease to 
decline after 1950, the number 
of births will continue to de- 
cline because of the declining 
number of mothers. 

In the United States, this 
prospective decline in popula- 
tion cannot well occur in less 
than 25 years, unless a war 
more devastating to us than 
World War II occurs; but popu- 
lation may be at its peak, or 


rather plateau, in 25 or 30 years 
In northwestern Europe, on the 
other hand, the recent war ha; 
been so devastating that popula. 
tion may be declining already, 
and the loss in young men, a 
well as the decreased food sup. 
ply, with associated increase jn 
disease and death, affords littl 
hope that the downward trend 
can be reversed, at least for a 
long time. 

This modern Occidental civil- 
ization, with its rapid approach 
toward conquest of poverty and 
disease arising from the recog- 
nition of the dignity of human 
personality and the necessity of 
liberty of thought if science is 
to advance, is now facing the 
gravest dangers both from with- 
in and without. Within, it is 
being weakened by the love of 
luxury and ease, and by decline 
in the integrity of the family 
as an institution for the repro- 
duction of the race and the 
transmission of wealth and cul- 
ture from generation to gener- 
ation. Without, it is threatened 
by a very efficiently organized 
group possessing a lust for pow- 
er, associated with an even more 
materialistic philosophy of val- 
ues; also, strangely, with a re- 
ligious conviction which makes 
a strong appeal to the masses 
of Eurasia who will increasingly 
feel the pressure of population 
on the natural resources. If the 
masses do not feel this pressure 
now, this group of leaders will 
make sure that they feel it in 
the future. 

The third world may be called 
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he Transition World, or it 
might be better to call it the 
Intermediate World, for all 
three worlds are in transition. 
This intermediate world includ- 
es the USSR, and in less degree, 
much of southern Europe and 
urban South America. It is 
characterized by a high birth 
rate, the heritage of the orient- 
al or ancestral origin, and a 
lowering death rate arising 
from its contact with occiden- 
tal civilization. Despite the 
ravages of war, its population 
is increasing, and this increase 
probably will accelerate. Dr. 
Nostein, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, a careful worker in the 
population field, estimates that 
the population of the USSR will 
increase by 75 millions in the 
next 25 years. 

The birth rate in the USSR 
is falling, in all probability, par- 
ticularly in the cities; and al- 
most certainly will continue to 
fall with the progress of indus- 
trialization, for everywhere the 
development of industry and the 
urbanization of people dimin- 
ish the birth rate. But the 
death rate, at least before the 
war, was falling much more 
rapidly, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to fall faster than the 
birth rate for perhaps a cen- 
tury to come. We must remem- 
ber that although industrializa- 
tion and urbanization diminish 
the birth rate, probably even- 
tually below the permanently 
reproductive level, as in north- 
western Europe (except the 
Netherlands) and the United 
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States, the immediate effect is 
a rapid increase in population. 
If the USSR increases in popu- 
jation even at a much less rapid 
rate, and at present this seems 
reasonable, the Russians will be 
as numerous as the Chinese are 
now within a century. 


How numerous will the Chin- 
ese be then? No one knows, of 
course, but so eminent a stu- 
dent of population trends and 
natural resources as Dr. Thomp- 
son, of the Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Pro- 
tblems, thinks it entirely possi- 
ble that the number of Chinese 
may double during the next cen- 
tury. China, including Manchur- 
ia, has the coa] and many other 
minerals adequate for a much 
greater industrial development 
than Japan attained before the 
war; and China can import iron 
ore, if needed, quite cheaply 
from India. In coal resources, 
China ranks next after the 
United States and the USSR. 


India also may double in pop- 
ulation in the next century. She 
has both coal and iron ore; not 
as much coal but more iron ore 
than China. The largest steel 
mill in the British Empire is 
in India, and it is owned mostly 
by native capitalists. India, like 
the future China, can exchange 
industrial products for food 
from Burma, Siam, the East 
Indies, even Australia. Un- 


doubtedly also, India can in- 
crease her own food supply ma- 
terially. 
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In both India and China the 
substitution of the small gar- 
den tractor for cattle in the cul- 
tivation of the land would re- 
lease enormous areas of land 
to produce food for human use. 
India has 160 million cattle, 
more than twice as many as are 
in the United States. The sub- 
stitution of gasoline for horse 
feed has already released fifty 
million acres of land in the 
United States for other uses, 
mostly food production. A horse 
in the United States requires 
more food than a man. Un- 
doubtedly a cow in India eats 


much less than a horse in the - 


United States, but it is doubt- 
ful if the difference is any great- 
er, relative to land required, 
than between a man in the 
United States and a man in 
India. In India, there are about 
two-thirds of an acre of food 
and feed crops per person, in 
United States two and one- 
third acres—a one to seven ratio. 
That 160 million cattle, not used 
for meat except by the Moslems, 
producing very little milk, and 
very inefficient in production of 
power, are kept by a people hav- 
ing only two-thirds acre of crop 
land per capita is unbelieveable. 
Yet such is the fact. Whether 
the people of India will become 
sufficiently practical, if not ra- 
tional, to cease to breed these 
myraids of cattle and buy in- 
stead garden tractors, whose 
cost of operation would be much 
less, only the future can reveal. 
I surmise the food supply of 
India could be increased 50 per 
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cent or more by such a chang, 

This, then is the prospect a 
I see it: Looking forward , 
century—and a century is no 
long in the history of nations— 
twice as many people in the 
Orient as today, of whom pro. 
bably a few, perhaps many, will 
have attained a comfortabk 
level of living; but, most of 
whom, doubtless, will be per. 
petually hungry, as they are 
today. Undoubtedly great ip. 
dustrial development will have 
occurred, greater than 
that in Japan before the war, 
for China and India possess far 
greater resources than Japan. 


In the USSR and its satellite 
states, probably 400 to 500 mil- 
lion people, two-thirds or more 
living in cities, and population 
possibly stationary. Industrial. 
ization will probably by that 
time have exceeded the present 
American level. 


In Northwestern Europe, only 
a relatively few descendants of 
the present population, and if 
these lands have not been con- 
quered by war, they will have 
been altered by the peaceful 
penetration of peoples from the 
East. For, as Kuczynski, of 
the London School of Econo- 
mics, points out, so rich a land 
as England would not be per- 
mitted to decline to one-third 
its present population, as would 
occur in little more than a cen- 
tury should the low birth rate 
before the war persist, without 
inviting immigration or inva- 
sion from outside. 
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As to the population of the 
United States 100 years hence, 
we can only guess. But we 
know that if the trend in the 
pirth rate during the past cen- 
tury persists, and no immigra- 


Stion occurs, the population will 


be much smaller than it is to- 
day. Can 100 million people, 
let us say, living in relative lux- 
ury ‘and with an abnormally 
high proportion of aged per- 
sons, keep out 1 to 2 billion 
people in the Orient possessing 
an industrial power many times 
greater than at present? On 
the other hand, across the Atlan- 
tic, a new Europe, probably 
consolidated by that time under 
one government, may well have 
a billion people, half or more 
Russian. The birth rate in the 
USSR is still almost as high as 
in the Orient—around 40 per 
thousand in population—while 
the death rate is falling rapidly. 
If it required 100 years of in- 
dustrialization in the United 
States to bring the birth rate 
down to the reproduction level, 
and probably 140 years will be 
required to reach a stationary 
population, ten times as large 
as when industrialization start- 
ed, is it not likely that popula- 
tion will continue to increase in 
the USSR for a century, and 
may increase two or three fold 
in that period. 

Thus the United States faces 
across the Pacific Ocean a fam- 
ilistic culture, whose ideals and 
institutions will be slow to 
change, and whose birth rate, 
therefore, will decline only 
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slowly. These Oriental peoples 
need only an increasing food 
supply and the introduction of 
modern sanitation to double in 
population every few decades. 
That their number will double 
in a century appears a reason- 
able estimate, for the use of 
nitrogen and mineral fertili- 
zers, the control of plant dis- 
eases and the substitution of 
gasoline for anima] feed can 
probably double the food sup- 
ply without expansion of the 
arable area. Moreover, the 
Oriental peoples by that time 
will be largely industrialized, 
partly commercialized, youthful 
in age distribution of popula- 
tion and vigorous, and probably 
no less resentful than now 
of an immigration policy in the 
United States that excludes 
them from land which we our- 
selves are not utilizing 


And across the Atlantic 
Ocean, our nation will probably 
be facing a united Europe, with 
a population perhaps 10 times 
our own, also industrialized, per- 
haps nationalized, youthful and 
vigorous, unless the Russian 
people lose their present atti- 
tude and customs—and probably 
as resentful against our imma- 
gration policy as the Oriental 
peoples, 


A people who do not care to 
have children will gradually 
cease to exist, and other peo- 
ples with greater love of life and 
children, with more thought to 
the future and greater sense of 
responsibility, cannot be blamed 
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if they press into the partial Perhaps, by that time it will bh 
vacuum, Let us hope that this welcome, as it was a centuy 
penetration will 


be peaceful. ago. 


A Secret Prayer 


The father of a family lay on his deathbed. He called to- 
gether all his children to give them his last advice and exhorta- 
tion. “And now, my children,” he concluded, “before I die I wish 
to reveal to you a little secret. You were sometimes impatient 
when our night prayers were rather long. You know I used to 
add a sixth decade to our daily rosary for a special intention. 
You did not know it, and therefore you recited the additional 
prayer with some sign of annoyance. After I married your 
mother we made a vow right after the church rites promising 
to add a sixth decade to our daily rosary, that God might bless 
our union at least with one son who would one day work as a 
missionary among the pagans. I die now gladly in the happy 
thought that not one but three of you are preparing for this 
vocation. We never revealed to you the secret of the intention, 
in order not to influence in any way the choice of your vocation.” 

With these words the truly Christian father passed into 
eternity. All three sons remained faithful to their calling. 


Wage Earners Live Longer 


Industrial wage earners, whose lives have been shorter than 
the average American’s, caught up in 1947, says a report by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s authority, Dr. Louis I. Dublin. 

About 30 years ago the industrial wage earners averaged 
some six-and-a-half years shorter lives than the rest of the 
people. 

But in 1947, Dr. Dublin said, these workers and their families 
reached an all-time high of 66% years. This is the same as for 
everybody else, where the women are living to be around 70 and 
the men lag a few years. 

Reasons for the longer life of workers, Dr. Dublin said, are 
partly medical science, sulfa drugs and penicillin, better surgery, 
better public health sanitation and better health education. 

An added reason, he said, is higher wages. 

The figures were taken from the Metropolitan’s industrial 
policy-holders, who are said in this report to be a large cross- 
section of the nation’s industrial population. 
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And the message 
it brought 


[7 was one of those mornings. 
Father had talked long at the 
nine o’clock Mass, with the re- 
sult that when the family came 
rushing in with ravenous appe- 
tites, it was almost time for you 
to leave for the 10:30. You prob- 
ably should have resigned your- 
self then and there to going to 
twelve instead, or just put on 
your coat, turned baby over to 
12-year-old, handed Dad the pan- 
cake turner, and left. But in- 
stead you tried to get them start- 
ed at breakfast and still make 
10:30. And you were finding the 
going pretty difficult, what with 
expecting your sixth child be- 
sides. 


The poached eggs broke so 
badly they had to be done over, 
and the coffee was too weak. And 
finally, though you’d been fast- 
ing for the 10:30, the minute 
hand finally swung past the zero 
hour, and there was nothing to 
do but take off your hat and 
have something to eat yourself. 

Yes, you’d have to settle for 
the 12:00 today, hot and crowd- 
ed and distracting, and worse, 
without Communion when Com- 
munion seemed so necessary to 
see you through these difficult 
days. You had so wanted to re- 
ceive our Lord, to feel His 
strength. And although you are 
supposed to be a mature woman, 
all calm and serene guiding your 


Une Uf Those 


Mary Vaughn 


flock of five, you feel very much 
like crying. Virtue seems pretty 
difficult and you feel you’ve made 
a mess of so many things. It is 
one of those times when you are 
pretty discouraged and raising 
a family looks a pretty difficult 
job. 

It’s then that your eldest 
comes up to you after the rest 
of the family have left the table, 
puts his arm around you, and 
says, “Mother I think I’m going 
to be a priest.” 

You look at the light in his 
eyes, and suddenly a dozen little 
things he’s done of late come 
crowding through your mind, 
with new meaning, to make you 
know that this is no idle fancy, 
but the budding of a real voca- 
tion. 


“What do you think, Mother?” 
he’s asking eagerly. 

You manage to answer that 
that will be wonderful. There 
really is no way just then to 
tell him all the things that are 
crowding your heart. 

As he helps you with the 
dishes (instinctively you have 
shooed the others out of the 
kitchen) he asks you a dozen 
questions and tells you a dozen 
dreams. And as the two of you 
talk, things gradually fall back 
into place again, and everything 
seems so right. It’s a long way 
to the altar, but what a sense of 
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fulfillment to know that one of 
your own is on the way! It 
makes the task of piloting the 
souls in your care from earth to 
heaven seem surer, a little more 
secure. 

Somehow the 12:00 o’clock 
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For The Children 


Helping Vanny Win! 


Alberta Schumacher 


“THE strange boy wanted to 
play ball, too. All of the 
old gang were gathered on the 
vacant lot. There were Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics, just the 
usual bunch from the neighbor- 
hood. They all looked at the 
newcomer but no one made any 
effort to include him in the fun. 
He was a small boy and he 
did not seem very sure of him- 
self. He wanted to be friends 
but he did not know quite how 
to go about it. I felt sorry for 
him. 

“Where do you live?” I asked. 

“T live in the brick house on 
the corner,” the boy answered 
shyly. “We just moved there,” 
he added. 

I looked at the rest of the 
fellows but they said nothing. I 
wanted to ask him to play ball 
with us, but I knew it-would be 
better for him if all of them 
wanted him to play. As no one 
else said anything I went ahead 
and asked him to join us. 

His eyes grew very bright 


isn’t nearly so hot or crowded I 
today. You have eyes only for He 
the altar, thoughts only for the thi 
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until he looked at the rest, and af 
then his face fell. They all ’ 
stood half-glaring at him the 
way some boys will do to a new ir 
boy until he has proven himself. 7: 
“You may play second base,” bi 


I said rashly. 

There was a roar of protest 
from the others. 

‘*“How do we know he can 
play ball?” they demanded. 
“Maybe he is a sissy! He looks 
like a sissy!” 

Most boys would have shouted 
back at them, “I’m not a sissy! 
I'll show you. . .” but this boy 
only stood there red-faced and 
uneasy. It might have been bet- 
ter for him if he had shouted 
back. They could have under- 
stood that. 

“M-maybe I’d_ better just 
watch,” he said softly. 

That was giving in too easily. 
Red Wilson, a kind of a “tough” 
kid, shook his fist in the boy’s 
face. 

“Maybe you had,” he said in 
a big, ugly voice. 
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Red isn’t brave at all really. 
He only gets tough when he 
thinks the other person is an 
easy mark to lick. The others 
all followed Red’s lead and turn- 
ed against the new boy, too. It 
wasn’t that they really had any- 
thing against him. It was just 
that he was all alone and they 
were a group, strong and with- 
out need of anyone else. 


I couldn’t see it myself. Jesus 
always stood up for the weaker 
people. I remembered how 
wicked people had “ganged up” 
against Jesus. It always made 
me so angry when we studied 
about it. I was angry about the 
way the other boys were treat- 
ing the stranger, too. I hated to 
make them angry at me, too, 
but I just had to do something 
to help the new boy. Something 
inside me kept urging me to do 
80. 


“What’s your name?” I asked 
the little fellow. 

“D-Danny,” he said fearfully. 

I couldn’t help thinking of 
Daniel in the lion’s den. Think- 
ing of Daniel I became very 
brave. 

“Danny is going to play sec- 
ond base,” I stuck my chin out 
(almost too far.) 

There were a few who looked 
as if they would like to -push it 
back in for me. Then they talk- 
ed among themselves. 

“All right, we will give him 
one chance. If he makes any 
errors he is out of the game and 
we won’t let him back on the 
lot anymore.” 


“Go to it, kid,” I whispered. 
“Play good ball!” 

I was almost as frightened as 
he was. When he put a man out 
at second I began to feel a little 
bit better. I could see that the 
others were just ready to yell 
if he made a mistake. Then it 
came our turn to bat. When 
the new boy picked up the bat 
everyone looked grim. I was 
holding my breath. Spike Carl- 
son was pitching, and Spike 
throws a mean curve. 

The kid held his bat in posi- 
tion, a set look on his face. It 
was do or die! The first ball 
went whizzing past. Strike one. 
He swung at the second and 
missed. Then I really started 
praying. I got in a Hail Mary 
while Spike was winding up. I 
saw the kid’s lips moving. May- 
be he was praying, too. 

Wham! The bat connected 
with the fast ball squarely. Dan- 
ny ran for first base. . . second. 
. .. third. . . I shut my eyes. 
The ball was sailing through the 
air toward Spike Carlson. 

“Wait!” I screamed. 


The kid heard me and stayed 
safe on third. I batted him in 
home myself. After that Spike 
Carlson and Dick Bender started 
arguing about whose team he 
should be on anyway. Both of 
them wanted him now. Danny 
was one of the gang. 

When I started home Danny 
caught up with me. He didn’t 
say anything but I could just. 
kind of feel his thanks, I had 
to go past the old brick house 
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where he lived. I don’t know 
what made me ask him so quick- 
ly unless because his name was 
Daniel and it just seemed as 
if Daniel ought to go to Mass 
seeing he was probably named 
after the Daniel in the Bible. 
He said he would if I stopped 
by for him. I guess Danny’s 
folks didn’t go to any church at 
all. 
He looked as if he kind of 
felt like Daniel in the lion’s 
den that first morning at Mass. 
He didn’t understand a lot of 
things. I introduced him to Sis- 
ter Mary Martha afterward and 
Sister asked him if he would 


like for her to teach him about 
our religion. He looked at he 
kind of funny for a minute, 
Then he asked her right out, 
“Did you teach Bill here?” 
Sister told him that she way! 
still teaching me. 
“Then I want to learn, too, | 
want to be like Bill!” 
I felt like sinking through the 
floor when he told Sister about 
that first day on the lot. I'll bet 
she was wondering how she was 
going to explain Spike Carlson's 
being in her class, too. Spike's 
unfriendly behavior on the lot 
that day would never win any 
converts! 


Famous Doors 


Lorenzo Ghiberti was forty-eight years working on the 
famous doors of the baptistry of Venice. It is said that only 
because he was afraid of dying before their completion he finally 
allowed the last pair to be hung in the space that had been wait- 
ing for them. No wonder they are considered to be the most 
beautiful bit of craftsmanship of their kind in the world. 


a lt All Depends On The Family 


It depends upon the family whether the Church is to be 
saved in a country or destroyed. The Church as a whole has, 
it is true, the promise that she will never succumb till the end 
of time. But this promise is not made to every province of the 
Church. Whether in a given land the Church is to abide depends 
not on external things, not even on whether church buildings 
and convents are destroyed, nor even in the last resort on the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, but upon this, that the men and women 
who have administered to one another the sacrament of matri- 
\* mony, from the grace of this sacrament transform their fam- 
i: ilies into little churches. That—nor more, no less—is in this 
hour the one thing needful.—Dr. Maria Schlueter-Hermkes. 
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